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ARMY  INFLUENCE  OVER  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

IN  FRANCE 


i. 

GETTING  ACROSS. 

Tuesday  morning,  November,  12, 
1918,  the  following  telegram  from  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  War  Work  Council  Per- 
sonnel Board,  New  York,  was  received 
by  me:  "Armistice  increases  need  for 
workers.  Report  New  York  earliest 
possible  prepared  to  sail  after  weeks 
training."    I  went. 

In  April,  1917,  when  war  was  de- 
clared, I  had  appealed  to  The  Courant 
to  help  me  get  a  job  somewhere  in 
the  service  and  the  editor  replied 
"George,  get  your  duds  together — for 
this  little  ad.  will  be  answered,  just 
as  sure  as  can  be."  It  wais>,  but  not 
for  nineteen  months  or  more.  In  the 
meantime  I  had  again  written  The 
Courant  along  this  line: 

When  the  war  was  declared  a  year 
ago  you  did  what  you  could  to  get 
me  a  job  overseas  but  now  you  need 
try  no  longer.  I've  quit.  When  a 
volunteer  is  required  as  I  have  been 
within  a  few  days,  to  dig  up  a  family 
physician  who  has  been  in  his  grave 
for  over  half  a  century,  in  order  to  get 
him  to  certify,  when  he  treated  me 
professionally,  what  the  matter  was 
with  me  it's  time  some  one  quit — 
quit  such  nonsence.  Why,  no  physi- 
cian living  can  tell  what  was  ever  the 
matter  with  me.  Every  one  of  them 
who  ever  tried  to  tell  died.  The  last 
one  to  tackle  the  job  died  fifty-five 
years  ago  and  not  one  of  them  has 
since  dared  to  come  near  me  to  find 
out.  Then  it  was  a  case  of  measles 
and  I  broke  out  and  survived.  What 
killed  the  good  old  doctor  I  never 
knew.  I  know  I  didn't,  not  that  one, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  treat  him  un- 
professionally  nor  unkindly  now,  by 
digging  him  up,  even  if  by  so  doing  I 
can  get  across.  But  to  come  down  to 
facts  more  recent. 

A  year  ago  you  may  remember  the 


recruiting  officer  found  me  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  too  short.  The  railroad  en- 
gineer corps  also  decided  I  was  too 
old  to  dig  in,  in  France.  The  sanitary 
corps  next  said  foreign  service  was 
not  for  me.  "Teddy"  turned  me  down 
with  thanks.  The  quartermaster  de- 
partment ruled  that  government 
mules  required  drivers  more  tender, 
at  least  in  years,  than  I  was.  Other 
jackasses  in  government  services,  in 
several  cases,  later  followed  the  same 
ruling.  The  Red  Cross  had  to  reject 
me  in  compliance  with  federal  orders. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  War  Work  Council 
twice  decided  I  was  too  old  to  even 
earn  my  board  and  clothes.  Later  on 
I  went  "or  Congressman  Lonergan  and 
he  promptly  went  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Secretary  of  War  Baker  re- 
plied that  the  matter  was  now  one  of 
official  record.  Adjutant  General  Mc- 
Cain also  assured  me  everything  was 
appreciated  and  the  papers  had  been 
placed  on  file,  possibly  with  the  same 
motive  South  Americans  place  their 
aged  relatives  up  on  a  costly  marble 
shelf,  so  they  will  keep  quiet.  But  I 
didn't  Three  months  ago  the  British 
recruiting  officer  wrote  me  he  wished 
more  Britishers  of  military  age  in 
Connecticut  would  apply  as  I  did,  but 
in  my  case  the  age  limit  could  not  be 
set  aside.  Recently  a  new  drive  for 
men  began  and,  starting  down  the 
long  list  a  second  time  I  again  applied 
where  once  I  had  been  rejected.  This 
is  the  result. 

In  order  to  prove  I  am  fit  for  ser- 
vice, without  pay,  I  am  asked  to  get 
a  physician  who  has  treated  me  pro- 
fessionally and  who,  possibly  because 
of  my  size,  must  make  several  micro- 
scopic analyses  of  me  and  who  can 
answer  (by  actual  count,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  questions  regarding 
my  present  physical  condition  and  tell 
why,  with  the  goods  on  me,  I  am  still 
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alive  and  why  all  my  relatives  who 
were  born  during  the  past  100  years 
are  not  also  still  alive.  One  question 
among  the  many  I  feel  sure  would 
require  a  second  consultation  and  that 
is  the  present  temperature  of  my 
mouth.  It  is  just  now  far  above  nor- 
mal and  would  require  a  second  test, 
according  to  instructions,  when  I  cool 
off. 

However,  the  danger  apparent  in 
the  past  of  killing  off  every  physician 
called  in  consultation  in  my  case 
makes  me  now  hesitate.  After  half  a 
century  or  more  of  ruptured  diplo- 
matic relations  I  still  feel  a  kindly 
consideration  for  them  and  ever  since 
have  acted  upon  that  feeling  by  keep- 
ing well.  But  I  was  not  ever  thus. 
As  a  kid  every  time  I  ate  green  apples 
and  later  had  the  doctor,  he  died. 
So  now,  along  in  life,  to  avoid  return- 
ing to  the  follies  and  fatalities  of 
youth  and  calling  the  doctor,  I  decided 
to  ask  for  an  interview,  face  to  face 
with  the  New  York  committee  having 
the  final  say  in  the  matter.  The  re- 
ply to  my  request  came  yesterday. 

The  New  York  committee  refuse  to 
even  see  me  and  will  do  nothing  while 
my  application  remains  on  file  in  the 
hands  of  a  sub-committee  in  a  distant 
city.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I've  quit.  For 
a  year  I  have  been  going  about  like 
a  tramp,  begging  from  door  to  door, 
asking  for  a  handout,  a  chance  some- 
how to  serve.  But  now  they  can  all  go 
to  the  devil.  I  will  work  some  other 
way  to  help  us  win  out. 

On  reaching  New  York  directly  af- 
ter the  armistice  the  following  hastily 
written  letters  sent  home  will  tell 
what  happened  to  me:  'Have  been  on 
the  jump  from  6  a.  m.  to  9:30  p.  m. 
In  fchiisi  camp,  Columbia  University, 
are,  besides  thousands  of  soldiers  and 
sailors,  250  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men,  all  in 
training.  The  games  are  great.  Yes- 
terday, though,  only  one  man  in  my 
class  broke  his  leg.  Lots  of  Chicago 
and  Springfield  Training  School  men 
here  but  was  picked  for  a  lieutenant 
in  one  of  the  companies.  How  grate- 
ful I  am  to  be  here.' 

December  2,  1918.    After  trying  a 


week  to  kill  me  at  Columbia,  I  was 
ordered  here  (Springfield(  where  the 
casualties  are  much  greater,  fully  50 
per  cent,  of  the  men  engaged. 
Crutches  are  issued  here,  same  as 
soap  and  towels  and  other  necessar- 
ies. At  least  there  is  a  pair  in  my 
room  which,  as  yet,  I  have  not  used. 
Against  my  name  on  the  list  sent 
clown  from  Columbia  to  headquarters, 
from  a  class  of  250,  was  this  endorse- 
ment: "Don't  let  this  man's  age  count 
again  him.  He  is  a  marvel."  Now  I 
submit  Will  that  was  worse  than  hav- 
ing you  call  me  a  "sui  generis."  Here, 
one  day,  I  was  ordered  to  play  soc- 
cer, football,  and  bare-headed,  with  a 
thin  sleeveless  shirt  and  bare  legs,  in 
the  face  of  a  stiff  north  wind,  just 
after  a  flurry  of  snow,  I  played  for 
ninety  minutes  without  any  intermis- 
sion. Yesterday  the  whole  class, 
about  100,  practically  all  athletes, 
were  told  to  follow  tlhe  leader.  At  the 
end  of  440  yards  a  little  cuss,  65 
years  old,  picked  as  the  leader,  was 
still  leading.  Only  two  or  three  had 
caught  up  with  him.  Intensive  train- 
ing— great! ! 

December  8,  1918.  I  am  still  here, 
though  not  still  a  minute.  Athletics 
four  hours  and  lectures  eight  hours 
a  day,  as  a  rule.  Up  with  the  bugle 
at  six  and  to  bed  about  eight.  There 
are  some  300  here,  physical  directors, 
S.  A.  T.  C.'s  and  regular  students. 
Like  it,  of  course  I  do.  So  far  have 
not  got  a  bruise,  though  half  the  men 
(without  exaggeration)  are  bunged 
up  in  different  ways.  If  I  knew  when 
and  where  I  go  from  here  I  would  let 
you  know  but  I  don't.  As  in  the  army, 
I  am  under  orders  and  don't  antici- 
pate, even  to  the  extent  of  finally  get- 
ting away  from  New  York.  Probably 
I  shall  be  here  another  Sunday. 

December  15,  1918.  You  remember 
I  wrote  you  one  man  broke  his  leg  at 
Columbia  the  first  day  I  went  into 
training  there  and  that  up  here  the 
casualty  list  was  fully  50  per  cent,  of 
those  engaged.  Well,  nearly  every 
morning  one  lecture  here  is  devoted 
to  first  aid  and  the  treatment  of  more 
serious  cases  and  the  injured  are  call- 
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ed  upon  the  platform,  those  who  can 
stand,  to  illustrate  the  proper  treat- 
ment. Recently  the  lecture  was  upon 
faint&n^  sfpells  and;  aipoplexy  (and 
about  half  an  hour  later,  as  if  to  illus- 
trate the  difference  between  them, 
one  of  the  men,  a  fine  fellow  from 
Wisconsin,  accommodatingly  had  a 
shook  on  the  gym.  floor.  He  was  only 
48  and  the  situnt  he  did  was  only  what 
we  all  had  just  done.  Yesterday  the 
flag  on  the  coffin  indicated  to  us  he 
was  considered  as  having  been  in  the 
service.  I  hope  so.  Many  here  are 
drawing  pay  and  all  are  under  orders. 
Really,  to  me,  though  not  yet  in  uni- 
form, to  be  in  international  service  is 
as  much  above  Spanish  War  service 
as  that  was  above  the  ordinary  state 
encampment  at  Niantic.  Now  I  know 
why  my  passport  was  held  up  for  two 
months.  That  trip  up  through  Ger- 
many in  September,  1914,  had  to  be 
investigated  but  a  secret  service  man, 
just  before  I  left,  told  me  that  my 
loyalty  was  finally  reported  to  be  100 
per  cent..  Another  thing  I  had  to  ex- 
plain. When  I  applied  for  the  pass- 
port and  gave  my  age,  a  demand 
promptly  came  back  from  Washington 
telling  me  to  forward  my  classifica- 
tion papers  and  explain  why  I  was 
exempt  from  the  draft.  Possibly  this 
is  divulging  a  state  secret,  so  be  care- 
ful about  speaking  of  it.  But  the 
whole  process  made  me  smile.  Rum- 
ors, disquieting  to  some  here,  tattle 
that  we  are  all  soon  to  be  sent  back 
home.  To  many  this  will  be  hard,  for 
financial  reasons,  if  nothing  else.  To 
me  this  will  be  nothing  new,  to  be 
again  rejected  and  so  soon,  even  after 
a  year  and  a  half  of  the  same  exper- 
ience. But  whatever  happens  I  am 
ready,  ready  to  go  any  where  and  do 
anything  and  if  I  am  sent  home,  damn 
'em,  that  shall  not  .stop  me,  now  that 
I  have  got  started.  "Damn  'em"  is 
meant  in  all  kindness.  In  fact,  the 
one  and  only  kind  word,  in  a  year  and 
a  half,  that  any  one  in  authority  has 
said  to  me  was  the  endorsement  at 
Columbia  made  against  my  name 
when  I  came  here:  "Don't  let  this 
man's  age  count  against  him."  But 


this  is  getting  serious,  things  are  look- 
ing blurred.  Say,  mark  my  words, 
the  League  of  Nations  is  coming. 
Even  "Teddy"  has  consented  to  ar- 
range the  details  for  them  over  there. 
The  only  burden  this  intensive  train- 
ing has  imposed  is  an  additional  eight 
pounds  upon  me.  An  excess  baggage 
charge  on  my  appette  I  suspect  will 
have  to  be  paid  the  railroad  company 
when  I  leave  here,  which  may  this 
week. 

P.  S.  The  department  at  Washing- 
ton, before  issueing  a  passport  to  such 
a  dangerous  character  as  I  must  be 
found  to  be,  write:  "State  also  if  you 
have  any  relatives  abroad,  and,  if  so, 
give  us  approximately  the  date  you 
last  heard  from  them.  This  informa- 
tion is  very  necessary."  This  makes 
me  suspect  the  government,  in  run- 
ning down  my  record,  must  some- 
where have  got  hold  of  the  "Thayer- 
Bunton  Ancestry,"  a  book,  as  it  now 
appears,  I  foolishly  compiled  a  few 
years  ago,  for  it  gives  me  away  in  re- 
gard to  the  conduct  of  some  of  my 
relatives  terribly.  'Tis  true,  the  book 
shows  I  have  many  relatives,  both  in 
New  England  and  old  England,  but 
those  abroad  I  have  thus  far  been 
compelled  to  leave  there.  Much  as  I 
now  regret  for  the  government's  sake, 
they  are  not  here.  I  could  not  save 
up  money  enough  to  send  for  them  or 
any  part  of  them  The  last  approxi- 
mate date  I  heard  from  them,  from 
those  abroad,  was  in  December,  1620, 
and  I  feel  sure  they  are  still  there, 
both  there  and  also  still.  All  this  very 
necessary  information  I  was  about  to 
forward  to  Washington  with  a  general 
plea  of  guilty  of  being  related  to  any 
old  fossil  the  secret  service  men  might 
dig  up  (except,  always  and  forever 
except  a  government  recruiting  offi- 
cer) all  this  was  about  to  be  forward- 
ed when  the  armistice  was  signed. 
You  know  the  rest. 

New  York,  December  22,  1918.  The 
bomb  burst  at  Springfield,  Wednesday 
afternoon.  The  whole  bunch  were 
called  into  the  lecture  hall  when  Mr. 
Messing  (a  man  if  there  ever  was 
one)  arrived  from  New  York  and  lit 
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the  fuse.  About  half  of  the  class  were 
at  once  told  to  leave  the  room  and  I 
was  on  the  list  of  those  told  to  leave. 
In  ten  minutes  or  so  the  rest  came 
out  and  their  faces  told  us  what  had 
happened  to  them.  They  were  told  to 
go  home.  Then  we  were  called  back 
and  about  half  of  our  bunch  were 
called  out  by  name  and  told  to  have 
a  personal  interview  with  Messing  be- 
f  v  re  he  returned  to  New  York.  In 
this  second  list  my  name  did  not  ap- 
pear and  I  waited,  with  feelings  you 
can  possibly  imagine  but  never  ex- 
perience, for  none  of  you  have  been 
or  ever  will  be  thrown  into  the  scrap 
heap  eight  times,  all  for  something 
you  could  not  prevent.  Then  Messing 
said  to  the  rest  of  us:  "We  guarantee 
nothing.  Something  may  happen  to- 
morrow to  upset  this  but  it  now  looks 
as  though  some  of  you  would  get 
across.  When  your  time  is  up,  report 
at  New  York."  The  next  day  I  had 
served  my  thirty  days'  sentence,  the 
costs  (largely  arising  from  the 
amount  of  grub  I  had  damaged  during 
the  time  I  was  sent  up,  up  to  Spring- 
field) these  were  remitted  and  I  came 
back  to  New  York,  Thursday  noon. 
After  waiting  outside  till  five  o'clock 
I  was  finally  admitted  and  Mr.  Mess- 
ing turned  me  over  to  two  other  men, 
in  succession.  The  last  one  told  me 
to  think  it  over  and  return  in  the 
morning.  I  did  think  it  over,  over 
pretty  nearly  all  night,  for  I  had  simp- 
ly told  them  all:  "I  am  ready  to  go 
anywhere  and  do  anything."  The  next 
day,  Friday,  (I  was  born  on  Friday, 
the  13th,  you  know)  after  waiting 
four  hours  outside,  about  one  o'clock, 
I  got  mine,  thank  God,  "The  French 
Army."  I  am  still  trying  to  hold  my- 
self, not  to  anticipate,  for  things  are 
still  uncertain,  but  my  identification 
number  now  around  my  left  wrist  Is 
4294  B.  C.  That  means,  I  think,  the 
date  of  my  birth  though,  as  I  said, 
things,  little  things  like  the  metal  tag 
about  my  wrist,  are  still  so  uncertain. 
And  my  uniform  is  being  cut  off  and 
cut  up  and  will  he  ready  tomorrow. 
The  smallest  overcoat  they  had  touch- 
ed the  ground  when  I  stood  straight, 


which  I  am  doing  most  of  the  time 
now.  Three  pairs  of  heavy  shoes,  one 
pair  lacing  up  to  my  knees,  six  wool- 
en blankets,  two  complete  uniforms 
are  some  of  the  things  I  have  drawn, 
to  say  nothing  of  flannel  shirts,  wool- 
en socks,  rabbit  caps,  etc.  Outside 
the  room  into  which  we  all  were  fin- 
ally admitted,  have  been  crowds  every 
day,  coming  and  going.  Inside  were 
some  fifty  desks  at  each  of  which  was 
a  man  interviewing  some  one  ready 
to  serve.  When  the  hurry  call  was 
sent  out  November  12,  it  started  men 
from  California  as  well  as  from  Con- 
necticut, hundreds  of  them  and  ima- 
gine the  condition  at  347  Madison  Av- 
enue, when  these  men  began  to  gath- 
er, only  now  to  be  told  there  is  noth- 
ing doing.  My  rocm  mate  at  the  hotel 
left  a  wife  and  six  children  in  south- 
ern California  and  a  good  job.  When 
he  reached  New  York  he  first  heard 
the  hurry  call  had  been  countermand- 
ed. 

But  see  the  stuff  he  is  made  of. 
Without  a  word  of  complaint  he  ac- 
cepted a  troop  train  job  here  at  home 
and  is  tickled  to  death  with  it,  going 
with  the  men  as  they  arrive  from 
France  on  their  way  back  to  the  de- 
mobilization camps.  His  first  job, 
lasting  three  days  and  three  nights, 
was  doing  what  he  could  for  500  men 
on  the  train,  from  Hoboken  to  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas.  This  morning  at 
breakfast  a  man  from  North  Dakota 
told  me  his  story.  He  was  toasted 
and  feasted  when  he  left,  had  broken 
up  his  home,  sent  his  family  south  for 
the  winter  and  had  planned  his  busi- 
ness to  be  gone  for  a  year.  He  is  go- 
ing back  home  tonight,  to  explain 
ever  and  over  to  his  neighbors  how  it 
happened  .something  no  one  so  far 
as  I  know  has  yet  been  able  to  do. 
The  humiliation  of  it  all  but  being  a 
lawyer  he  may  survive  that.  I  could 
tell  you  of  lots  of  other  cases  I  have 
run  up  against  and  it  makes  me  feel 
pretty  small,  small  when  I  consider 
how  little  I  have  given  up  along  such 
lines.  One  day  some  400  arrived  and 
many  began  to  wave  the  red  flag  at 
347  and  had  to  be  treated  as  red  flags 
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should  be.  Luckily  the  country  has 
subscribed  liberally  to  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  and  this  will  enaJble  the  financial 
losses,  the  actual  expenses  of  these 
men,  to  be  met.  But  disappointment 
and  humiliation  cannot  be  met  with 
money.  If  I  had  been  feasted  and 
toasted  as  many  were  when  they  left 
home  I  had  rather  clean  spittoons  (at 
Springfield  we  sang  a  song  known  as 
"spittoons")  at  347  than  he  ordered 
home.  But  if  you  knew  how  grateful 
I  am,  the  way  347  is  now  treating  me 
and  the  kind  things  I  hear  from  Col- 
umbia and  from  Springfield  for  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  tried  to  do 
the  stunts  I  was  up  against,  it  would 
do  you  good,  as  I  admit,  it  does  me. 
The  doctors  and  physical  directors 
are  particularly  outspoken,  seven  of 
them  so  far  having  looked  me  over, 
after  first  taking  the  precaution  to  re- 
duce me  to  somewhat  the  condition 
of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  entirely  un 
armed.  But  enough  of  this.  Incident 
ally  the  floor  for  interviews  at  347 
was  only  one  of  several  occupied  by 
the  War  Work  Council.  I  am  booked 
to  sail  Tuesday  but  shall  not  sail 
till  I  sail.  You  may  know  more  about 
why  the  bomb  burst  than  I  do,  for  I 
know  scarcely  nothing,  only  this,  that 
apparently  I  have  been  picked  ,as 
among  the  few,  scarcely  5  per  cent. 
Over  500  sent  home.  When  I  told  the 
medical  examiner  or  coroner,  I  don't 
know  for  sure  his  official  title,  I  had 
not  been  sick  a  minute  since  1863  he 
tried  to  cheer  me  up  I  think  by  giving 
me  a  printed  card  entitling  me  to  the 
services  of  the  Liggett  Drug  Co's.  reg- 
ular doctors  at  reduced  rates  and 
their  corps  of  nurses  at  a  discount. 
But  they  wont  get  me,  even  by  bunch- 
ing their  hits  like  that. 

London,  January  4,  1919.  You  may 
remember,  when  Congress  declared 
war,  some  twenty  months  ago,  I  ap- 
pealed to  The  Courant  to  help  me  get 
a  job  in  the  service,  any  branch  of  the 
service  whatsoever,  from  carrying  a 
gun  to  driving  a  mule,  and  that,  after 
being  rejected  eight  times  by  differ- 
ent examining  surgeons  because, 
through  no  fault  of  my  own,  I  hap- 


pened to  be  born  some  .seven  years 
before  the  first  election  of  Lincoln,  I 
was  finally  required  to  get  a  medical 
certificate  signed  by  the  physician 
who  attended  me  in  my  last  sickness. 
That  was  the  last  straw!  To  be  com- 
pelled to  dig  up  that  good  old  doctor 
who  had  been  resting  quietly  in  his 
grave  for  over  half  a  century  and  get 
him  to  put  a  chalk  mark  on  the  cer- 
tificate, was  a  condition  that  made 
me  feel  like  cussing  the  whole  bunch 
and  you  may  remember  I  sent  word  to 
them,  through  The  Courant,  that  the 
recruiting  officers  and  examining  sur- 
geons could  now  all  go  to  the  devil, 
I  would  try  to  get  into  the  service  in 
some  other  way.  Whether  any  of 
them  went  where  I  sent  them  I  do  not 
know,  but  some  Boston  committee- 
man whom  I  never  saw  nor  heard  of 
soon  took  it  upon  himself  to  go  to 
New  York  and  get  my  case  reopened. 
Thereupon  the  seal  to  all  the  corres- 
pondence was  broken,  the  top  was 
taken  off  and  I  was  finally  allowed  to 
expose  my  remains,  in  person,  to  the 
international  committee  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  here  I  am,  3,000  miles  near- 
er that  bunch  of  West  Hartford  boys, 
sixty  or  seventy  of  them,  chums  of 
mine  in  the  Sunday  night  Bible  class 
we  had  so  long,  who  left  me  so  lone- 
some, nearly  every  one  of  them,  and 
went  so  willingly  to  fight  for  my 
country  and  for  me.  Thank  God,  I  am 
now  3,000  miles  nearer  than  I  was,  3,- 

000  miles  nearer  their  God  and  mine. 
But  it  does  not  yet  appear  whether 

1  shall  be  permitted  to  serve,  in  a  hut, 
some  of  my  own  chums  or  the  chums 
of  others,  thousands  of  others  who 
have  been  and  still  are  as  anxious  to 
get  across  to  serve  their  own  chums, 
but,  not  so  fortunate  as  I  am,  are  still 
kept  at  home;  whether  I  shall  be 
permitted  to  do  this  or  shall,  in  a  way, 
be  placed  as  an  exhibit  at  some  civil, 
not  military,  station  over  here.  By 
exhibit  I  mean  this:  Evtry  time  I  was 
rejected  the  examining  surgeon  let 
me  down  in  something  the  same  man- 
ner the  native  Alaskans  pray  to  their 
Almighty  when  they  strive  to  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  Heaven.  Invariably 
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they  close  their  prayers  as  follows: — 
"  Oh  Lord,  kick  me  out  softly." 
So  with  the  almighty  examining 
surgeons,  they  kicked  me  out  but  in- 
variably did  so  by  softly  adding  to  the 
report  rejecting  me  such  postscripts 
as  these: 

"In  remarkably  good  physical  con- 
dition for  one  of  his  years,"  or  "for  a 
man  of  his  years  in  wonderfully  good 
physical  condition,"  or  "don't  let  this 
man's  age  count  against  him.  He  is 
a  marvel,"  and  other  soft  sentences 
intended  to  alleviate  the  concussion 
when  I  landed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs. 

Then  I  would  pick  myself  up  and 
for  the  purpose  of  working  off  all  my 
rebellious  feeling,  go  off  into  the 
country,  beyond  the  hearing  of  our 
local  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  safely  outside 
police  jurisdiction,  where  profanity 
was  not  indictable,  I  would  walk  for 
miles  and  miles,  keeping  up,  not  the 
old  "hay-foot,  straw-foot"  but  the 
more  modern  cadence  and  chanticle, 
decidedly  more  in  keeping  with  my 
hot  blood,  "damn  'em,  damn  'em!" 
Frequently  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  in 
a  day  were  thus  paced  off  with  pecu- 
liar pleasure  to  myself  and  with  no 
intended  injury  to  any  one. 

Later  I  went  into  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
'gym'  and  at  once  was  picked  as  a 
class  leader  and  pointed  out  as  a  hor- 
rible example  of  the  effect  of  half  a 
century  or  more  of  regular  gymna- 
sium exercise.  Still  later,  after  I  had 
been  accepted,  I  was  put  through  five 
weeks  of  the  most  intensive  physical 
tests  at  Columbia  a^d  Springfield  that 
I  ever  ran  up  against.  Still  I  sur- 
vived and  finally,  when  a  uniform 
with  buttons,  several  dozens  of  them 
loosely  sewed  on,  was  fitted  to  me,  I 
was  required  to  go  in  front  of  a  cam- 
era for  identification  and  passport 
purposes  and  incidentally  was  yet 
able  to  breathe  and  threw  out  my 
chest,  then  more  buttons  flew  off  than 
Pegotty  ever  lost  in  a  single  fit  of 
laughing,  twice  over. 

So,  after  all  this,  on  my  part,  com- 
pulsory exhibition,  Hartford  visitors 
to  Paris,  when  they  are  finally  per- 


mitted to  come  over,  may  find  me  sta- 
tioned in  the  Louvre,  possibly  in  a 
glass  case  in  the  Egyptian  section, 
with  the  other  mummies  and  labelled 
all  over  with  those  surgeons'  certifi- 
cates : 

"In  wonderful  good  condition,  con- 
sidering his  age";  "for  one  of  his 
years  in  remarkable  condition,  physi- 
cally," and  so  on. 

But  after  twenty  months  of  longing 
unsatisfied,  what  luck  on  Christmas 
eve  and  later  followed  me  all  the  days 
of  the  trip  across.  The  Celtic  was  the 
boat,  a  20,000-ton  ship,  without  a  sin- 
gle passenger.  But  don't  assume,  be- 
cause it  carried  no  passengers  that 
the  Celtic  was  a  cattle  ship  used  only 
for  carrying  live  stock.  To  be  sure 
there  was  a  certain  similarity.  We, 
only  eighteen  of  us,  were  all  driven 
aboard  by  the  one  impulse  to  serve, 
and  all  were  tagged  with  a  leaden 
label  welded  about  the  left  wrist  for 
identification  purposes,  in  case  any  of 
us,  playing  tag,  went  overboard.  And 
while  none  of  us  were  branded  or 
yanked  up  by  the  horns  and  swung 
over  onto  the  deck  as  I  have  seen 
many  cattle  go  aboard,  yet  none  of  us 
had  tickets  or  were  asked  for  them 
during  the  trip.  Think  of  only  eigh- 
teen persons  trying  to  occupy  a  ship 
that  ordinarily  accommodates  300  or 
400  first  class  and  more  than  2,500 
passengers  of  all  classes.  My  state- 
room was  the  largest  and  finest  I  ever 
had,  yet  I  could  have  had  four  or  five 
more  all  to  myself  if  I  had  acquired  the 
art  of  sleeping  in  more  than  one  at  a 
time.  Many  other  incidentals  also 
added  to  the  comfort  of  the  trip. 

One  day  a  submarine  sent  a  tor- 
pedo up  through  the  dining  hall  with- 
in ten  feet  of  where  I  sat  at  the  cap- 
tain's table.  You  see  there  were  so 
few  of  us  most  of  us  sat  at  the  cap- 
tain's table.  Don't  imagine  I  mention 
this  as  a  matter  of  distincton  cast 
upon  me,  but  you  know  it  is  the  usual 
thing  to  mention  the  fact,  if  it  is  a 
fact  in  your  case,  that  you  sat  at  the 
captain's  table.  But  with  me  it  was 
a  constant  pleasure  to  watch  the  cap- 
tain's blue  eyes  and  bald  head  rise 
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just  above  the  level  of  the  other  end 
of  the  table,  a  perfect  picture  of  one 
of  Dickens'  Cherryble  Brothers.  Let 
me  see,  what  was  it  I  began  to  tell 
happened  within  ten  feet  of  where  I 
sat?  Oh,  yes,  the  submarine.  Well, 
the  first  explosion  blew  a  hole  up 
through  the  dining  hall,  sent  the  out- 
side doors  sailing  clear  across  the 
deck  and  caused  the  Celtic  to  list 
heavily  to  port,  whichever  side  that  is 
on.  Then  the  submarine  dove  under 
the  Celtic  and  biffed  it  on  the  other 
side  also,  with  another  torpedo.  That 
served  to  right  the  ship,  and  even- 
tually the  captain  was  glad  of  this  as 
it  saved  the  ship  from  going  to  the 
bottom. 

Now  when  I  look  at  that  sinker  on 
my  left  wrist,  I  too  am  glad.  Inci- 
dently  this  experience  of  the  Celtic 
illustrates  the  efficacy,  if  you  meet 
a  submarine,  of  turning  the  other 
cheek,  also.  Besides,  I  am  glad  all 
this  happened  to  the  Celtic  within 
ten  feet  of  where  I  sat,  but  on  some 
other  trip  of  the  Celtic. 

Then,  on  this  trip,  while  ihere  were 
but  eighteen  of  us  all  lold  and  also 
able  to  tell  why  they  didn't  miss  a 
meal,  the  sea  being  smooth  the  entire 
nine  days,  yet  it  was,  every  meal,  re- 
assuring to  me  to  know  there  were 
rations,  excellent  food,  on  board  not 
only  for  the  trip  but  for  the  return 
trip  with  2,500  troops  on  board  and 
enough  to  last  them  thirty  days.  The 
Celtic  had  stocked  up  for  the  round- 
trip,  where  food  is  plenty,  in  New 
York,  not  where  it  is  still  scarce,  com- 
paratively, in  England. 

Besides  the  food  there  were  as  my 
share,  150  life  preservers  I  could  put 
on  in  case  of  need  and  boats  and  life 
rafts  to  suit,  so  I  felt  comparatively 
safe  with  a  crew  of  140  to  look  out 
for  me.  Our  deck,  which  we  had  no 
use  for,  was  converted  into  a  hospital 
where  300  had  been  cared  for  and 
probably  would  be  again  on  the  next 
trip. 

After  all  this  detail  of  the  sump- 
tuous manner  in  which  we  traveled 
during  weather  so  comfortable  we  sat 
out  on  deck  every  day  but  one,  what 


rank  and  title,  dc  you  imagnie,  I  tried 
to  bear  up  under.  The  submarine, 
as  all  know,  has  haunted  civilization 
as  nothing  else  has  during  the  war 
and,  after  much  labor  and  travail,  the 
next  most  devilish  invention  after 
the  submarine  has  been  branded 
a  sub-lieutenant.  I  am  a  sub- 
lieutenant. No  private  of  all  the  mil- 
lions under  arms  need  bend  the  arm 
to  salute  me  but  I,  in  turn,  must  sa- 
lute, as  we  used  to  say  when  report- 
ing for  general  orders.  I  must  salute 
all  colors,  and  officers  not  cased. 
Hence  a  second  lieutenant,  the  lowest 
commissioned  officer  known  in  the 
regulations,  is  my  superior  officer. 
Being  lower  than  the  lowest  sub  is 
something  just  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels.  But  who  cares?  If,  instead 
of  calling  me  "sub"  it  was  "bub"  I 
would  be  just  as  happy  for,  thank  God 
now  I  am  in  it. 

P.  S.  This  would  not  appear  well 
in  print  but  I  want  to  confess  to  you, 
professionally,  Chat  for  months  I 
dreaded  this  trip  across,  the  sleepless 
nights  and  all  that,  till  it  became  a 
nightmare.  Frequently  I  found  myself 
trying  to  swim  or  float,  with  nothing 
but  the  horizon  in  sight,  but  somehow 
I  kept  afloat  till  I  woke  up.  The  next 
morning  after  the  submarine  menace 
ceased,  I  was  called  to  go.  How  thus 
kind  events  have  been  to  me  and  how 
thankful  I  am  to  be  where  I  am,  at 
London  on  the  way  to  Paris. 

2nd  P.  S.  On  each  of  the  three 
previous  trips  across  the  English 
channel  and  another  through  the 
length  of  it  the  sea  was  so 
calm  not  a  ripple  was  raised, 
even  of  merriment,  but  on  this  last 
trip,  from  Southampton  to  Havre,  the 
sea  was  so  rough  many  funny  things 
came  up.  But  being  a  night  trip  the 
sufferers  confined  their  facetious  ef- 
forts to  themselves  and  their  tin 
buckets.  Yet  it  served  to  satisfy  me, 
at  least,  that  this  much  condemned 
sheet  of  water  is  no  more  at  fault 
than  any  similar  area  of  the  ocean. 
That  same  night  when  half  of  the  150 
passengers  were  sick  on  the  small 
boat  in  which  I  sailed,  another  much 


larger  boat  left  Southampton  over  the 
same  course  and  no  one  was  troubled. 
The  small  boat  is  the  guilty  thing, 
not  the  channel  itself.  After  stopping 
one  night  at  Havre,  shortly  before 
midnight,  the  second  night,  January 
10,  I  reached  Paris. 


II. 

ARMY  CRIMES  AND  CONDITIONS. 

When  a  small,  loosely  organized 
band  of  men  and  young  women  were 
sent  over  to  France  to  serve  and  be- 
come closely  associated  in  business 
and  social  relations  with  a  well  organ- 
ized army  of  two  millions  of  fighting 
young  men,  the  question  which  of  the 
two  bodies  would  exert  a  controlling 
influence  over  the  other  was  not  long 
a  matter  of  reasonable  doubt.  In  the 
very  nature  of  the  relationship  the  ar- 
my had  rto  control  and  with  that  con- 
trol was  soon  felt  the  army  influence. 
Numerically  stronger  in  the  propor- 
tion of  200  to  one  this  disproportion  .of 
army  strength  over  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
was  actually  still  greater.  Constantly 
on  the  move,  rushing  over  and  home 
again  as  the  army  did,  the  duties  of 
the  Y  worker  on  the  other  hand,  kept 
him  comparatively  stationary,  so  that 
whatever  counteracting  influence  he 
might  have  exerted  under  favorable 
conditions  was  rendered  necessarily 
negligible  over  the  immensely  larger 
moving  mass  of  young  men. 

The  environment  in  which  the  Y 
workers  found  themselves  on  reach- 
ing Paris  and  other  parts  of  France 
must  also  be  considered  in  forming  a 
just  decision  as  to  the  results  of  this 
excursion  into  army  life,  an  adven- 
ture so  different  from  civilian  life  to 
which  most  of  the  Y  men  and  prac- 
tcally  all  of  the  Y  young  women  had 
heretofore  been  accustomed. 

The  army  had  been  scattered  over 
France,  quartered  in  cathedrals,  pub^ 
lie  buildings  and  even  taken  into  the 
homes  of  the  French  people.  This 
new  but  friendly  invasion  of  France, 
after  her  people  had  for  nearly  four 
years  borne  the  burden  of  a  great 
war  and  a  hostile  invasion,  soon  be- 
gan to  develope  in  a  way  ever  to  be 


regretted.  In  the  spring  of  1918  the 
A.  W.  O.  L.  man,  better  known  as  a 
deserter,  began  to  make  his  appear- 
ance in  many  of  the  smaller  towns 
and  cities.  With  so  many  American 
welfare  organizations  giving  away 
food  and  furnishing  lodgings  he  could 
easily  subsist  and  he  was  able  to  work 
the  railroads  to  travel  over  large  por- 
tions of  the  country.  Not  content 
with  freedom  from  military  duty  he 
soon  gave  bent  to  his  criminal  in- 
stincts, if  so  inclined,  for  the  draft 
had  taken  the  gun  man  and  the  good 
citizen  alike,  the  gun  man  being  the 
first  to  desert.  The  military  police, 
originally  confined  to  camp  duties  and 
localities  near  by  soon  had  to  be  en- 
larged to  include  all  France.  Highway 
robberies,  burglaries  and  even  mur- 
ders had  become  more  or  less  fre- 
quent, according  to  locality.  In  Le 
Mans,  a  city  of  65,000  people,  from 
August,  1918,  to  January  1919,  25  mur- 
ders were  committed,  not  to  mention 
the  other  crimes  in  the  list.  Women 
were  used  by  the  American  soldiers 
to  lure  victims  to  robbery.  As  a  re- 
sult a  veritable  reign  of  terror  existed 
in  some  sections  of  France  in  1918 
and  the  early  part  of  1919. 

A  co-worker  of  mine,  while  in  the 
motor  transport  service  not  far  from 
Verdun,  was  not  allowed  by  the  M.  P. 
to  stop  in  the  town  because  of  trouble 
there  one  day,  a  double  murder.  Two 
American  soldiers,  deserters,  had  be- 
come enfatuated  over  the  same 
French  girl  with  the  result  that  one 
deserter  killed  the  girl  and  his  de- 
serting comrade.  Another  motor 
transport  man  with  v/hom  I  later 
worked  (he  and  many  ether  Y  motor 
transport  men  went  armed,  contrary 
to  orders)  had  his  car  stolen  by  the 
notorious  Dearborn  gang,  deserters 
from  a  Minnesota  unit.  This  gang, 
four  of  them,  began  modestly  mas- 
querading, one  as  a  lieutenant,  anoth- 
er as  an  M.  P.  and  the  others  as  pri- 
vates. One  of  the  privates  got  pos- 
session of  a  German  rifle  and  soon 
sold  it  to  a  French  shop  keeper.  Then 
,ne  M.  P.  went  into  the  shop  and 
seized  the  rifle  as  property  unlawful 


to  .possess.  Again  it  was  sold  to  an- 
other French  shop  keeper  and  again 
seized  till  the  rifle  was  thus  sold 
twenty-one  times.  Later  the  gang  en- 
larged their  business  to  include  auto- 
mobiles and  promptly  knocked  over 
the  driver  who  refused  to  quit  the 
wheel.  When  I  left  Paris  in  October, 
1919,  the  gang  had  finally  been  round- 
ed up  and  brought  to  trial  at  Brest 
with  three  murders  to  their  credit. 
One  of  the  gang  was  executed  and  the 
ethers  brought  home  on  the  America 
to  serve  long  terms  of  imprisonment. 

The  Department  of  Criminal  Inves- 
tigation, plain  clothes  men,  was  later 
organized  to  supplement  the  work  of 
the  M.  P.  One  day  shortly  before  I 
left  a  D.  C.  I.  man,  in  attempting  to 
arrest  a  deserter  just  outside  Paris, 
was  shot  through  the  head  and  in- 
stantly killed.  Trouble  arising  from 
desertions  and  other  crimes  continued 
on  the  increase  till  in  the  late  sum- 
mer and  early  fall  of  1918,  the  aver- 
age of  arrests  each  week  in  one  city, 
Paris,  was  500.  This  rate  continued 
during  the  months  of  August,  Septem- 
ber and  October,  1918,  at  a  time  when 
every  soldier  was  needed  in  the  final 
drive  in  the  Argonne.  Later,  in  one 
day  in  Paris,  112  were  rounded  up. 
"Hard  Boiled  Smith",  whose  treat- 
ment of  these  men  finally  resulted  in 
he  himself  being  put  behind  the  bars, 
excused  his  conduct  as  commanding 
officer  by  showing  many  of  these  men 
were  criminals  before  coming  across, 
in  fact,  were  gun  men  at  home.  Up 
to  June  30,  1919,  10  American  soldiers 
were  executed  in  France.  This  num- 
ber must  now  be  increased  by  at  least 
two,  if  not  more.  In  the  entire  army, 
up  to  June  30,  1919,  death  penalties 
v/ere  adjudged  in  165  cases  but  of 
those  imposed  in  France  execution 
followed  only  as  stated  above.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30,  1919, 
more  than  16,000  men  were  before  a 
general  court  martial  of  which  num- 
ber 85  per  cent,  were  convicted,  in 
the  cases  of  enlisted  men  one-half 
having  been  convicted  of  desertion, 
absent  without  leave,  disobedience 
and  sleeping  on  post.  As  to  the  part  in 


which  officers  appear  in  this  record 
more  later. 

While  these  facts  and  figures,  com- 
ing largely  as  they  do  from  the  report 
of  the  Congressional  Committee  in- 
vestigating army  conditions  in  France 
and  from  the  annual  report  of  Major 
General  Enoch  Crowder,  judge  advo- 
cate general  of  the  army,  indicate  the 
criminal  side  of  the  docket,  so  to 
speak,  the  view  point  of  the  army,  of 
all  armies  for  that  matter,  in  relation 
to  private  rights  in  property  must 
also  be  considered  before  final  judg- 
ment is  rendered  in  this  excursion  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A  into  army  service. 

When  in  time  of  war  the  army  needs 
private  property  it  forthwith  takes  it, 
paying  the  owner  for  it  later,  some- 
times. When  the  individual  soldier 
thinks  he  also  needs  the  property  of 
another,  such  as  tobacco,  cigarettes 
and  the  like,  he  likewise  takes  it  and 
pays  the  owner  for  it  later,  sometimes. 
The  army  point  of  view  in  its  relation 
to  private  property  is  notoriously  dif- 
ferent from  that  held  by  the  civilian. 
To  the  soldier  the  title  to  all  property 
is  held  in  common,  hence  if  he  needs 
it  (and  all  property  is  made  to  respond 
to  his  needs)  he  takes  what  is  his. 

In  1898,  for  instance,  collectively 
we  stole  a  long  line  of  Virginia  rail 
fencing  to  dry  out  our  wet  clothes  and 
blankets  at  Camp  Alger  but  later 
some  one  had  to  pay  the  farmer  for  it. 
Individually,  one  day,  at  mess,  while 
seeking  shelter  from  the  rain  in  the 
farmer's  chicken  coop  I  found  the  sole 
tenant  to  be  an  old  hen  on  her  nest. 
A  policy  of  watchful  waiting  was 
adopted  and  in  due  time  the  hen  de- 
clared a  dividend  had  been  earned. 
But,  soldier  like,  I  unlawfully  appro- 
priated to  my  own  use,  forthwith,  the 
fruits  of  her  labor  without  due  com- 
pensation. 

In  1918,  in  another  country,  a  some- 
what similar  instance  of  the  way  sol- 
diers view  private  property  took 
place,  if  the  following  clippings  are 
to  be  relied  upon,  taken  from  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald: 
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U.   S.  SOLDIERS   MUST  PAY  FOR 
CHAMPAGNE 


Helped  Themselves  to  2,175  Bottles 
Near  Toul. 


Coblenz,  May  1 — (Correspondence  of 
the  Associated  Press). — Nine  hundred 
and  thirty-one  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  Third  United  States  Army 
have  been  assessed  approximately  27,- 
000  francs  to  reimburse  a  French  rail- 
way company  for  the  loss  of  2,175 
bottles  of  champagne  which  disap- 
peared near  Toul  last  December. 
Findings  of  an  army  board,  which  had 
the  case  in  hand  for  several  months, 
were  announced  recently. 

The  officers  and  men,  all  from  the 
Army  of  Occupation,  were  on  their 
way  to  an  army  school  at  Chatillon 
Sur-<Seine, traveling  by  special  train, 
and,  according  to  testimony  before 
the  board,  the  champagne  disappeared 
one  night  soon  after  the  Americans 
arrived  in  Toul.  While  a  number  of 
French  soldiers  were  also  involved, 
testimony  at  the  hearing  did  not  bring 
out  just  who  discovered  the  freight 
car  loaded  with  Avine  nor  who  were 
the  first  individuals  to  start  handing 
out  the  bottles. 


YANK  AUTO  GANG  GET  1,700 

FRANCS  IN  DARING  RAID 


Nantes,  July  26. — A  band  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  armed  with  regulation 
.45  pistols  entered  the  establishment 
of  Auguste  Filial,  a  dealer  in  wood 
'here  today,  and  robbed  him  of  1,700 
francs.  The  robbery  took  place  in 
broad  daylight. 

The  bandits  drove  up  in  an  army 
automobile  and  while  one  of  their 
number  remained  at  the  wheel,  the 
others  boldly  entered  the  office  and 
instantly  overpowered  the  cashier,  a 
crippled  veteran.  Jules  Leborgne,  35 
years  old,  the  foreman,  attempted  to 
aid  the  cashier  only  to  be  felled  with 
blows  from  the  butt  of  a  revolver. 

When  the  bandits  had  rifled  the  till, 
they  deliberately  returned  to  their 
automobile  and  sped  away. 


After  working  four  months  in  the 
salvage  department  of  the  Y  it  is  the 
isimple  truth  to  state  that  every  Y 
man  I  knew,  who  had  previous  army 
experience,  began  his  work  in  the  sal- 
vage department  by  stealing,  two  of 
them  on  the  first  day.  The  superin- 
tendent in  charge  at  one  place  told 
me,  of  eighteen  former  enlisted  men 
who  had  worked  under  him  but  one 
had  made  good.  The  superintendent 
finally  notified  the  Personnel  Board 
to  send  him  no  more  enlisted  men, 
men  who  had  left  the  army  to  do  Y 
work.  During  the  demobilization 
period  of  the  Y  the  ones  who  deserted 
their  work  and  took  long,  unauthor- 
ized vacations  before  leaving  for 
home  were  former  enlisted  men. 

The  army  train  convoy  is  another 
instance  of  the  army  point  of  view 
of  the  right  to  public  or  private  prop- 
erty. One  day  a  Y  man  1  know  well, 
engaged  also  in  convoying  a  car  of 
goods  to  Coblenz,  found  himself  in  a 
freight  yard  in  which,  near  by,  was  a 
car  of  army  goods  being  convoyed 
by  a  sergeant.  During  the  afternoon 
the  sergeant  opened  up  his  car  and 
sold  off  to  the  people  of  the  town 
some  3,000  francs  worth  of  army 
goods,  tobacco,  sugar  and  the  like. 
Then  he  counted  over  the  money  and 
appropriated  it  to  his  own  use. 

"Why  don't  you  open  up,"  he  said 
to  the  Y  man.  "Who  will  know?  My 
car  was  broken  into  when  1  went 
away  to  supper,  don't  you  see.  They 
can't  prove  it  wasn't.  Open  up!  All 
the  Y  men  are  doing  it." 

From  close  association  with  this 
custom  1  am  satisfied  some  Y  men 
have  adopted  the  army  ready  cash 
system.  1  know  of  no  direct  evidence 
but  I  do  know  opportunities  to  con- 
voy cars  command  a  premium  in  Y 
work,  notwithstanding  days  and 
nights  of  discomfort,  eating  and  sleep- 
ing in  cold  freight  cars,  for  a  week 
or  more,  is  a  part  of  the  job.  I  do 
know  Y  men  stand  in  line,  waiting  for 
a  chance  to  endure  those  discomforts. 

In  regard  to  some  of  the  comforts 
on  the  other  hand  enjoyed  by  the  sol- 
diers this  letter  may  be  of  interest: 


in 


Paris,  April  15,  1919. 
The  good  work  being  done  appeals 
to  me,  too.  For  instance,  the  hotel 
here  in  Paris  where  I  was  first  sent 
is  an  elegant  building,  all  mirrors  and 
fine  toilet  arrangements  The  build- 
ing, I  am  told,  is  rented  by  some  big 
hearted  man  from  the  owner  at  $1,- 
000  a  month  and  turned  over  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  run  as  a  soldiers'  home. 
Be  this  renting  business  as  it  may, 
here  any  one  in  uniform  can  get  a 
clean  bed  for  40  cents  with  all  the 
other  things  about  the  place  thrown 
in.  The  only  drawback  is,  every  room 
is  filled  with  cots  some  500  of  them 
in  all,  and  no  one  can  be  by  himself 
much.  But  I  like  it  and  stop  there 
whenever  I  am  in  Paris.  Similar  sur- 
roundings in  most  any  part  of  Paris 
would  cost  from  $1.50  to  $3.00  a  day 
for  the  room  itself.  The  Y  has  sev- 
eral places  like  this.  Then  the  Y  runs 
hotels  where  meals  are  served  at, 
about  half  the  regular  rates.  The  one 
big  meal  a  day  I  get  costs  $1,  break- 
fast and  luncheon  about  50  cents 
more.  Several  cafeterias  run  by  the 
Y  give  good  meals  for  50  cents.  An- 
other wealthy  man  has  rented  a  thea- 
tre and  turned  it  and  the  restaurant 
over  to  the  Y  to  run.  Free  entertain- 
ments are  given  every  afternoon  and 
evening  at  this  place,  free  for  men  in 
uniform.  The  Y  has  two  other  big 
theatres  it  runs  the  same  way.  (In  all, 
in  France  alone,  114,000  movie  and 
34,000  other  free  shows  were  given) 
Then  it  has  gathered  thousands  of 
volumes  of  books  which  it  has  distri- 
buted among  its  huts.  And  its  500 
or  600  entertainers  do  not  all  turn 
out  that  stuff  I  wrote  you  about  in  my 
last  letter.  The  educational  work  has 
hardly  been  in  running  order  yet  but 
the  army  is  to  take  that  over  as  it 
already  has  the  canteen.  The  relig- 
ious work  is  a  complete  success,  so 
the  ministers  think,  and  I  really  be- 
lieve if  all  of  them  had  been  confined 
in  their  work  to  preaching  some  would 
not  have  done  the  harm  they  have. 

After  all  this  and  more  that  the  Y 
has  done  and  tried  to  do  for  the  sol- 
dier it  is  interesting  to  see  how  he 


looks  upon  it.  |For  instance,  at  the 
Hotel  Rochester,  where  I  stop  in 
Paris,  signs  everywhere  stare  me  in 
the  face  as  "Beware  of  Pickpockets" 
do  in  many  places.  The  clerk  said  to 
me,  "Be  sure  and  sleep  on  your 
pants."  In  the  bath  room  this  notice 
was  posted,  "No  real  man  will  take 
away  the  soap  and  towel  after  getting 
what  he  does  here  for  two  francs." 
The  clerk  told  me  over  $100  worth  of 
towels  alone  had  been  "taken  away," 
in  the  last  two  months  by  the  soldiers. 
Soap,  in  some  places  over  here,  is 
worth  its  weight  in  gold,  so  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  quantities  of 
this  silently  steal  away.  At  one  of 
the  theatre  restaurants  run  by  the  Y 
I  saw  soldiers  take  chair  after  chair 
from  the  restaurant  to  the  ring  side 
so  they  would  be  sure  of  a  seat  while 
the  fight  went  on.  For  ten  minutes 
I  watched  a  French  woman  waitress 
fight  with  these  men,  r.rying  to  keep 
the  chairs  where  they  belonged,  in  the 
restaurant.  At  our  hut  every  Sun- 
day hot  chocolate  and  cakes  were 
served  free  but  scarcely  a  soldier  ever 
carried  his  mug  back  to  the  window  to 
be  washed,  though  repeatedly  request- 
ed to  do  so.  Sometimes  it  was  my  job 
to  go  out  and  gather  up  the  mugs  to 
be  washed  so  the  supply  of  free  choc- 
olate could  be  kept  going.  One  night 
at  a  dance  the  canteen  door  was 
opened  to  allow  the  crowd  to  pass  in 
and  out.  The  next  morning  we  found 
goods  galore  missing.  Everywhere 
things  are  pinched.  In  the  barracks 
razors,  hair  brushes,  blankets,  towels, 
all  are  used  in  common  and  looked 
upon  by  the  soldier  as  held  by  him  in 
common  with  the  real  owner.  One 
woman  investigator  over  here  report- 
ed a  horrible  condition  of  affairs  m 
one  camp  of  250  men."  There  was  but 
one  tooth  brush  in  that  whole  camp," 
she  said.  Surely  that  one  tooth 
brush,  held  in  common,  must  have 
traveled  from  hand  to  mouth  pretty 
lively  to  get  around  before  mess.  In 
our  hospital  one  sick  fellow  told  me, 
when  he  got  his  clothes  back  again, 
$60  had  been  pinched.  All  over 
France  homes  have  been  stripped  of 
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trophies  by  soldiers  billeted  in  those 
homes. 

In  view  of  all  this  and  more,  can 
the  soldier  be  said  to  be  grateful  for 
what  has  been  done  and  is  being  done 
for  him  My  trunk  and  valise  are 
both  packed  with  Red  Cross  things 
soldiers  have  thrown  away,  woolen 
socks,  sweaters  and  many  a  garment 
the  women  at  home  have  worked  hard 
to  give  him.  Some  of  the  men  at  the 
canteen  window  have  said  "Thank 
you,  very  much"  for  some  little  thing 
I  did  for  them  but  their  conduct,  as 
a  whole,  seems  to  indicate  gratitude 
is  largely  lacking.  Give ! !  Why,  they 
give  their  time,  they  give  their  health, 
they  give  their  labor,  they  give  their 
lives,  these  soldiers  do,  for  the  rest  of 
us,  but  one  thing  they  do  not  do,  do 
not  give,  as  a  body,  as  a  whole  they 
do  not  give  thanks,  thanks  for  what 
is  done  for  them.  Whether  the  thing 
he  wants  is  free  or  a  price  is  fixed 
on  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  sol- 
dier. Money  is  nothing  to  him.  The 
price  high  or  low,  cuts  no  ice  with 
him.  If  the  thing  he  wants  is  free  he 
is  just  as  particular  about  accepting 
it.  If  it  does  not  suit  he  will  not  ac- 
cept it,  even  as  a  gift.  Last  night, 
for  instance,  two  soldiers  came  in 
quite  late.  Both  felt  of  their  cots  to 
see  if  they  were  soft  enough  for  them 
to  sleep  on.  One  decided  to  stay, 
though  he  kicked  because  the  cot  felt 
so  hard.  The  Red  Cross  didn't  fur- 
nish such  "Damned  hard  beds."  The 
other  came  over  next  to  mine,  after 
the  clerk  told  him  he  could  have  that 
one  for  nothing,  it  being  so  late  the 
owner  was  probably  not  coming  in  to 
claim  it.  Then  the  soldier  turned 
the  sheets  down,  felt  to  see  how  hard 
or  toft  the  mattress  was  and  finally 
deliberately  refused  to  sleep  in  that 
free  bed.  "Possibly  I  can  fiind  an- 
other vacant  cot  in  some  room  for 
you"  said  the  obliging  Y  clerk  as  they 
left  the  room.  It  seems  hard  to  say 
so  but  the  wholesale  coddling  that  the 
different  welfare  organizations  over 
here  have  carried  out  in  competition 
with  each  other  has  made  the  aver- 
age soldier  a  spoiled  child.    The  army 


is  the  last  resort  of  civilization  in  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order.  It  is 
the  final  force.  But  the  individual  sol- 
dier, off  duty,  under  provocation,  acts 
the  most  lawless. 

Since  the  above  was  written  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
had  an  interview  with  a  military  au- 
thority regarding  conditions  in  the 
American  army  in  France  as  follows, 
in  part:  "Efficient  personnel  and 
trained  officers  were  in  constant  de- 
mand for  combat  organizations.  The 
military  police  forces  of  centers  like 
Paris  were  therefore  entirely  inade- 
quate to  cope  with  conditions  that 
made  this  a  center  for  notorious  crim- 
inals, many  masquerading  in  uniform, 
who  allied  themselves  with  dangerous 
characters  to  prey  on  the  community. 
To  these  were  added  numerous  sol- 
diers absent  without  leave,  deserters 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  who  should 
have  been  fighting  with  their  respect- 
ive organizations. 

It  was  impossible  to  handle  men 
such  as  these  with  kid  gloves.  It  was 
utterly  impossible  at  the  time,  with 
the  insufficient  and  often  inefficient 
working  personnel,  to  discriminate  be- 
tween those  whose  hands  were  red 
with  many  murders  and  simple  A.  W. 
O.  L.  Many  had  come  tinged  with 
crime,  a  disgrace  to  the  uniform  they 
wore." 

Recent  events  in  our  own  country, 
the  numerous  more  or  less  petty 
thefts  committed  where  ex-soldiers 
congregate,  the  disorderly  conduct  at 
Reading,  Pa.,  at  Cincinatti,  Ohio,  at 
Bogasura,  La.,  at  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  as 
well  as  more  serious  disturbances  in 
other  places  would  indicate  that  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Legion  had 
failed  to  heed  the  farewell  warning 
of  General  Pershing  when  he  said, 
"fail  in  soldierly  qualities,  such  as  dis- 
cipline and  conduct,  and  the  light  of 
your  glorious  achievements  of  the 
past  will  be  sadly  dimmed."  In  this 
matter  the  recent  warning  of  Com- 
mander D'Olier  is  timely.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  William  A.  Pinkerton,  given 
before  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  not  long  ago,  "the 
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present  increase  in  daylight  robberies 
was  due  in  large  measure  to  unem- 
ployment among  discharged  soldiers. 
The  methods  used  are  those  of  men 
accustomed  to  taking  great  risks,  men 
who  will  brook  no  interference.  They 
constitute  a  new  class  of  criminals. 
They  are  not  professionals  but  are 
usually  men  between  20  and  30  years 
of  age  who  will  kill  if  resisted." 

Into  environments  in  which  condi- 
tions like  these  exist  went  the  work- 
ers of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  both  men  and 
women,  mostly  young  women.  After 
the  armistice,  it  should  also  be  kept 
in  mind,  the  conditions  were  more  ag- 
gravated than  before,  the  morale  of 
the  army  was  lower.  And  while  hos- 
tilities were  going  on  it  is  true  the 
chaotic  conditions  at  and  near  the 
front  made  the  keeping  of  accounts  at 
the  huts,  the  taking  of  accurate  in- 
ventories, the  keeping  of  cash  ac- 
counts and  the  like  largely  impossi- 
ble, yet  these  conditions  at  no  time 
were  true  of  but  a  very  small  area 
covered  by  the  activities  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Of  the  fifteen  cities  in  France 
containing  populations  of  100,000  -or 
more  each,  but  two  were  damaged  at 
all  by  shell  fire  and  of  the  total  area 
of  the  country  scarcely  5  per  cent,  saw 
a  hostile  Hun  during  the  long  struggle. 
In  all  other  sections  of  France  the 
conditions  of  the  country  itself 
were  so  nearly  normal  as  to  exert  no 
influence  on  the  honesty  of  the  in- 
dividual who  had  to  handle  the  sup- 
ples and  the  money  of  the  great  trust. 
Some  other  cause  must  be  found  for 
failures  in  this  regard. 


III. 

SOLDIERS  CALLED  INTO  Y.  M.  C. 
A  SERVICE. 

Soon  after  the  armistice,  in  the  Red 
Triangle  Overseas,  the  official  publi- 
cation of  the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Overseas,  appeared  the  following,  on 
Page  4,  November  23,  1918,  by  Chief 
Secretary  E.  C.  Carter,  A.  E.  F. — Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  directed  to  all  regional  and 
divisional  secretaries,  (in  part) : 

"Our  great  task  is  just  beginning. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  now  has  the  chance 


of  reverting  to  type.  On  a  war  basis 
the  association  has  inevitably  had  to 
be  a  work  by  secretaries  for  soldiers. 
From  now  on  it  should  be  our  aim 
to  make  it  a  work  by  soldiers  for  sol- 
diers and  by  officers  for  officers.  More 
and  more  they  should  be  thrust  for- 
ward into  positions  of  service  and 
leadership,  whether  in  the  canteen,  in 
motor  transportation,  in  entertain- 
ment, lectures,  athletics  and  religious 
work.  The  far-seeing  secretary  will 
insure  the  immediate  development  of 
the  latent  possibilities  of  the  army 
itself.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid  on  the  importance  of  replacing  a 
large  number  of  teachers  and  profes- 
sors who  are  now  doing  canteen  work 
with  other  workers  and  with  soldier 
details." 

On  January  11,  1919,  in  the  same 
publication,  Page  4,  Mr.  Carter  again 
has  this  appeal: 

"The  "Comrade  in  Service"  is  evi- 
dence that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  revert- 
ing to  type.  Under  war  conditions 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  of  necessity  been 
largely  a  work  by  secretaries  for  sol- 
diers. The  'Comrades  in  Service'  re- 
establishes our  movement  as  a  work 
by  soldiers  for  soldiers." 

Again,  on  February  S,  1919,  in  the 
same  publication,  Page  6  under  "Prac- 
tical Suggestions"  appears  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Run  the  canteen,  don't  let  it  run 
you.  Get  details  of  competent  men 
to  help.  After  January  1,  1919,  we 
are  entitled  to  10  men  per  battalion." 

This  policy,  apparently  new  in  mat- 
ters of  trust  relationship,  meant,  if  it 
meant  anything,  that  the  soldiers 
themselves  were  to  be  called  in  to 
help  run  the  canteens  and  to  handle 
the  cash  of  this  great  trust  fund 
raised  for  their  benefit.  That  Mr. 
Carter  fully  appreciated  the  trust  re- 
lationship existing  between  himself  as 
chief  secretary  and  the  American 
people  who  had  raised  this  fund  and 
placed  it  in  his  care,  can  be  inferred 
from  the  following  order  issued  by 
him  and  published  in  the  Red  Trian- 
gle, November  9,  1918,  Page  8: 

"The  trust  relationship  established 
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with  soldiers,  when  taking  their 
money  from  them  for  the  purpose  of 
transmission,  is  one  of  a  most  sacred 
character  and  the  reputation  of  the 
association  with  regard  thereto  must 
be  safeguarded  in  every  possible  way. 
It  is  therefore  absolutely  essential 
tbat  the  money  must  not  be  casually 
entrusted  to  any  passing  secretary  to 
deliver." 

This  clearly  is  the  legal  principle 
established  between  the  parties  when 
the  soldier  placed  his  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  his  home  for  the  benefit 
of  his  family.  The  same  principle  was 
established  between  the  parties  when 
the  American  people  placed  its  money 
in  the  hands  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  be 
transmitted  and  used  by  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field  of 
battle.  It  was  a  trust  of  the  most 
sacred  character,  clearly.  And  in  all 
trust  relations,  not  only  in  our  own 
but  in  other  countries,  the  distribu- 
ting agent  is  the  trustee,  not  the  ben- 
eficiary of  the  trust.  When  an  es- 
tate is  to  be  distributed  the  courts 
see  to  it  that  an  executor  or  adminis- 
trator is  the  one  to  do  it  The  rel- 
atives, numerous  creditors  and  other 
claimants,  the  real  beneficiaries  in  the 
distribution  of  the  estate,  are  al- 
lowed to  have  no  hand  in  the  division 
of  the  property.  Otherwise,  some  ac- 
tive creditor  or  thrifty  relative  might 
acquire  more  than  his  just  share  of 
the  money.  The  trustees  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity would  hardly  be  justified  in 
calling  in  the  students  to  handle  and 
distribute  an  endowment  fund  left  in 
trust  for  their  benefit.  This  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  parties,  between 
secretaries  who  were  legally  and  mor- 
ally bound  to  safeguard  the  great  trust 
in  every  way,  and  the  soldiers,  the  real 
beneficiaries,  Mr.  Carter  seems  to 
have  overlooked  in  his  zeal  to  call 
in  the  soldiers  to  handle  and  distri- 
bute the  property  among  themselves, 
It  will  be  of  some  interest,  therefore, 
possible  to  those  who  created  this 
fund,  to  watch  the  working  out  of  this 
nefw  principle  in  trust  relationship 
adopted  by  Mr.  Carter  and  see  if  any 


soldier,  enlisted  man  or  officer,  ac- 
quired more  than  his  just  share  of 
this  'fund  and  whether  any  secretary, 
possibly  influenced  by  constant  con- 
tact with  the  army  point  of  view, 
came  to  consider  himself,  in  a  way, 
also  a  beneficiary  and  saw  to  it  that 
he  first  received  his  just  share. 

On  landing  in  France  from  South- 
hampton in  January,  1919,  this  is  the 
first  letter  sent  home:  Reached  Paris 
January  11  at  one  a.  m.  Going  from 
the  station  to  the  Y  barracks  or  hotel, 
about  a  mile,  we  men  stuck  together 
and  so  escaped  harm.  But  the  first 
morning  lecture  or  conference  as  they 
call  it,  we  were  ordered  to  attend 
facts  like  these  were  fired  at  us. 
Seven  Y  men  in  jail  and  sixty-two  Y 
men,  so  far,  stripped  of  their  uniforms 
and  sent  home  for  immorality  and 
other  misdeeds.  Three  Y  men  that 
morning  sent  up  for  12  years  each  for 
stealing  250,000  francs.  This  is  some 
of  the  dope  given  us  on  arrival  but 
not  all,  though  these  cases  made  the 
scare  head.  Yet  I  never  had  more 
faith  in  the  work  the  Y  is  doing  and 
will  do  than  now.  These  cases  aver- 
age only  about  one  per  cent,  of  those 
here,  one  in  a  hundred  gone  wrong. 
The  soldiers  play  some  funny  stunts 
on  the  E.  Z.  Mark  secretaries.  One 
got  a  liquor  ad.  cashed  for  100  francs. 
The  "100"  mark  was  in  one  corner 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  print- 
ing was  in  French,  so  the  secre- 
tary, not  yet  being  able  to  read 
French,  cashed  the  ad.  Another 
cashed  a  check  signed,  "Pope  of 
Rome."  In  all  $500,000  worth  of 
checks  were  cashed  on  banks  report- 
ing "no  funds."  Some  few  enlisted  men 
issued  these  checks  but  most  of  them 
were  signed  by  army  officers.  Yet, 
in  a  business  of  $20,000,000  a  year  the 
stealings  do  not  average  large.  Think 
of  this  job — just  before  the  armistice 
Pershing  asked  the  Y  to  stock  up  at 
a  certain  point  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
follow  the  army  when  the  drive  took 
place.  The  drive  never  took  place. 
The  armistice  put  an  end  to  it  but 
140  car  loads  of  Y  stuff,  chocolate, 
cigarettes,  cookies,  coffee,  etc.,  was 
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congested  at  that  point  for  a  month. 
Today  I  know  for  the  first  time  I  am 
to  begin  work  here,  in  Paris.  The  al- 
lowance for  expenses  is  750  francs 
a  month  while  in  Paris  and  485  francs 
a  month  outside  of  Paris.  What  the 
work  will  be  I  don't  yet  know  but 
surely  I  shall  need  no  money  from 
home.  My  hotel  is  close  by  and  from 
first  to  last  I  have  been  treated  kind- 
ly. How  grateful  I  am  to  be  where 
I  am.  Good  luck  has  followed  me 
everywhere.  For  instance,  at  Havre, 
where  we  rested  a  day,  at  5  p.  m. 
thirty  of  us  Y  men  and  women  were 
put  into  as  fine  a  dining  car  as  I  ever 
was  in  and  there,  for  three  hours, 
we  sat  and  sang  and  ate  to  our  heart's 
content,  on  the  way  to  Paris.  Who 
cared  if  it  was  midnight  when  we 
reached  there.  Y  men  were  there,  as 
they  have  been  everywhere,  waiting 
to  show  us  just  where  to  go.  Lots  of 
things  I  don't  understand  but  it  is  not 
for  me,  as  yet,  to  know.  For  instance, 
I  wrote  you  about  the  hundreds  of 
men,  many  of  them  better  than  I  am, 
being  sent  back  home  from  New  York. 
The  day  I  reached  here  the  first 
speaker  said:  "We  need  1,000  more 
men  right  away  just  like  you."  Now 
I  presume  the  armistice  was  like  put- 
ting on  air  brakes  on  a  freight  tram, 
things  yank  back  and  forth  for  a 
time.  Orders  and  countermanding  or- 
ders made  things  yank  back  and  forth 
between  New  York  and  Paris. 

(Since  the  above  was  written  I  have 
again  referred  to  notes  taken  at  the 
time  the  address  by  a  Y  official  was 
made  and  am  satisfied  the  amount  of 
worthless  checks  issued  by  army  offi- 
cers and  cashed  by  Y  secretaries,  to 
wit,  $500,000,  is  correctly  stated). 

Months  later  I  also  learned  of  an- 
other case  where  the  army  delayed 
the  motor  transportation  business  of 
the  Y  seriously.  The  army  needed 
some  trucks  at  once  and  took  over  34 
Y  trucks,  each  of  several  tons  capa- 
city. Later,  after  the  need  was  over, 
the  .army  parked  these  trucks  some 
where,  and  for  four  months,  forgot 
all  about  them. 

My  first  assignment  was  as  assist- 


ant in  a  canteen  in  the  camp  of  an 
American  ambulance  corps  attached  to 
the  French  army,  about  75  miles  south 
of  Paris.  The  following  letter  will 
tell  how  I  reached  the  place: 

Paris  from  the  brief  glimpse  I  had 
of  it  on  this  trip,  is  today  more  di- 
rectly within  range  of  German  guns 
than  ever  before,  even  during  the 
siege  of  1870-71,  when  the  entire  city 
and  surrounding  ring  of  forts  were 
completely  under  the  grip  of  the  army 
of  the  kaiser's  grandfather.  And 
when  the  city  was  then  finally  starved 
into  surrender  and  the  young  kaiser 
and  his  father  and  grandfather  and  all 
the  German  hosts  entered  the  west 
gates  and  marched  triumphantly 
down  the  Avenue  Champs  Elysees, 
through  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and 
finally  out  the  east  entrance,  even 
then  the  city  was  not  so  completely 
under  German  guns  as  I  saw  it  a  few 
days  ago.  On  both  sides  of  that  same 
broad  avenue,  standing  but  a  few  feet 
apart,  on  all  sides  of  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  covering  the  Arch  de 
Triumphe  completely,  and  around  the 
sides  of  every  public  square  in  the 
big  city,  so  far  as  I  saw,  are  now 
thousands  and  thousands  of  German 
guns,  from  the  heaviest  caliber  down 
to  the  trench  mortar.  These  guns,  in 
action,  would  soon  lay  the  whole  city 
in  ruins,  but  the  only  indication  I  saw 
of  any  desire  to  discharge  any  of 
them  was  when  two  kids,  the  little 
traitors,  manned  the  biggest  of  one  of 
them,  one  turning  the  wheel  at  the 
breech  while  the  other  climbed  up  to 
the  top  with  his  tiny  legs  clinging  close 
about  the  muzzle  and  yelled  when  the 
range  on  the  Arch  de  Triumphe  was 
just  right.  How  I  wish  the  kaiser 
could  now  be  made  to  again  ride 
through  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  see 
the  results  of  his  handiwork! 

These  German  guns,  however, 
served  a  glorious  purpose  on  the  day 
after  the  armistice  was  signed.  Hun- 
dreds of  them,  even  some  of  the 
heaviest  were  dragged  about  the  city 
by  yelling  Frenchmen,  each  gun,  some 
weighing  tons,  with  long  ropes  at- 
tached    to    them,     being  dragged 
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through  the  city,  hour  after  hour,  all 
through  the  day  and  night,  the  entire 
population  taking  turns  in  working 
off  their  enthusiasm  by  tugging  at 
the  ropes  or  climbing  up  on  the  guns 
and  yelling  throughout  the  triumphant 
parades.  The  millions  in  Paris  that 
day,  for,  from  all  the  country  round 
about  everybody  came  who  could 
move,  the  millions  made  the  Paris 
celebration  the  greatest,  probably, 
Europe  had  ever  seen,  and  these 
thousands  of  captured  German  guns 
made  the  triumph  unique. 

But,  however  much  the  French  peo- 
ple have  suffered,  those  in  Paris  have 
not  lost  their  pleasure,  peculiar  to 
them,  in  fishing  from  the  stone  em- 
bankments along  the  Seine.  The 
heavy  rains  had  swollen  the  river  so 
that  all  river  traffic  had  ceased.  None 
of  the  boats  that  make  trips  through 
the  heart  of  the  city  delightful  were 
running  for  there  was  scarcely  room 
for  a  small  rowboat  to  pass  under 
the  arches  of  the  numerous  bridges 
and  so  the  people  seemed  all  the  more 
interested  in  watching  boys  fish  from 
the  tops  of  the  stone  parapets.  One 
day  I  noticed  the  crowd  rush  to  one 
point  and  when  I  reached  it,  expecting 
to  see  some  small  whale  landed,  the 
boy  had  pulled  out  a  shiner  all  of  four 
inches  long,  not  an  inch  longer.  But 
it  served  to  satisfy  the  excited  crowd 
for  some  time.  The  city  is  without 
traffic  officers  and  so  any  little  trip 
about  the  place  is  sure  to  furnish 
some  excitement,  for  no  one  can  cross 
a  street  without  risking  his  life. 

Within  a  few  days  after  reaching 
Paris  I  got  an  assignment  with  the 
French  army  and  left  Paris  that 
night.  After  riding  two  hours  locked 
into  a  compartment  some  kindly  in- 
clined Frenchmen  indicated  I  had 
reached  the  point  where  I  must 
change  cars  and  so  I  got  out  in  the 
dark,  somewhere,  and  got  into  an- 
other train  on  a  side  track.  In  this 
second  compartment  no  one  under- 
stood how  many  stations  down  the 
line  was  my  destination  and  so  for 
two  hours,  at  every  stop,  and  there 
were  nearly  a  dozen,  I  lowered  the 


window  and  yelled  the  name  of  the 
station  as  best  I  could  at  any  passing 
person  I  saw  in  the  dark.  The  train 
was  a  long  one  and  I  was  in  the  last 
car,  hence  I  was  no  where  near  the 
name  of  the  station,  even  if  I  could 
have  seen  it  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
station  lantern.  Finally,  after  two 
hours  more  of  uneasy  inquiry,  soon 
after  ten  o'clock,  some  one  quickly 
answered  hack  "We,  we,"  and  down  I 
climbed.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was 
being  whizzed  in  a  car  through  the 
country  under  a  full  moon,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  slid  down  between 
two  sheets  several}  degrees  'Ctoldier) 
than  ice.  Had  the  kind  old  French 
lady  known  I  was  coming  a  hot  brick 
between  the  upper  and  lower  feather 
bed  would  have  warmed  up  the 
sheets,  hut  this  luxury  I  have  enjoyed 
every  night  since. 

The  hut  to  which  I  have  been  as- 
signed is  the  center  of  a  camp  of  1,- 
500  men,  an  American  ambulance 
corps  attached  to  the  French  army. 
The  hut  is  a  long,  one  story  structure, 
divided  part  way  by  a  wooden  parti- 
tion, in  which  is  a  board  window. 
Through  this  window  most  of  the  1,- 
500  men  thrust  their  heads  and 
shoulders,  once  or  twice  a  day,  and 
tell  me  their  wants.  As  the  windows 
in  the  hut  consist  of  thin  cotton  cloth, 
well  covered  with  dust,  the  only  light, 
except  the  light  of  their  countenances 
is  derived  from  tallow  candles.  An 
electric  light  plant  is  presumed  to  fur- 
nish light  but  as  a  rule  that  light  is 
far  less  than  the  one  candle  power. 
Consequently,  for  all  the  practical 
purposes  I  can  fully  appreciate  the 
experience  of  the  men  on  the  west 
front  who  live  in  caves. 

Still,  through  the  window,  in  small 
amounts  from  the  price  of  a  box  of 
matches  to  cigars  and  tobacco  sales 
of  40  or  50  cents,  goods  have  been 
delivered  to  the  men  in  amounts 
of  $400  and  $500  a  day.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  these  sales 
are  made  in  French  money  and 
that  men  are  lined  up  in  front  of  the 
window  every  hour  of  the  nine  hours 
a  day  the  window  is  open,  some  idea 
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can  be  formed  of  the  work  of  a  hut 
secretary. 

I  have  I  As  of  fun  going  from  the 
hut  hack  to  my  room  at  night.  The 
town  is  built  up  solidly  with  stone 
houses  and  crooked  streets  and  alley- 
ways that  lead  no  where.  There  are 
no  street  lights  and  not  one  house 
in  ten  has  a  light  in  any  outside  room. 
Twice  I  got  lost  in  going  "half  a  mile 
and  had  to  get  help.  Now  I  keep  my 
bearing  by  getting  a  line  on  some 
tall  tree  up  against  the  sky  or  some 
peculiar  shaped  roof  that  I  can  just 
discern  against  the  clouds.  Then  I 
poke  along  with  my  hands  out- 
stretched, to  avoid  bumping  my  nose 
against  a  tree  or  stone  wall. 

January  24,  1919. 

P.  S.  Please  excuse  mistakes  as 
this  letter  was  written  by  the  light 
of  one  candle  while  the  writer  sat 
crouched  on  a  box  in  one  corner  while 
men  were  talking  and  stumbling  over 
him  most  of  the  time. 

P.  S.  To  be  more  accurate  about 
the  traffic  officers  I  ought  to  explain, 
there  are  such  officers  but  their  duties 
relate  solely  to  the  protection  of  auto- 
mobiles and  not  pedestrians.  If,  at  a 
street  crossing,  you  walk  into  an  auto- 
mobile that  does  not  slow  up,  or  if, 
in  leaving  a  trolley  car,  you  step  in 
front  of  an  automobile  that  goes 
whizzing  by,  your  executor  must  pay 
for  whatever  damage  the  automobile 
suffered.  Your  own  suffering  has  not 
a  thing  to  do  in  the  case. 

Another  letter  along  the  same  line, 
canteen  work: 

The  man  behind  the  gun  is  not  in 
it  with  the  man  behind  the  cigarette, 
in  this  war.  And  I  ought  to  know, 
for  in  the  Spanish  War  I  never  fired 
a  shot,  while  in  this  war,  after  every- 
body else  had  ceased  firing,  T  began 
firing  cigarettes  through  a  window 
and  made  a  bit  almost  every  time. 
And  in  a  short  time,  I  was  able  to  fire 
with  such  rapidity  and  effect  as  to 
make  the  average  machine  gunner 
green  with  envy.  One  day,  but  keep 
this  to  yourself,  one  Sunday  I  fired 
over  $500  worth  of  cigarettes  through 
the  window,  cigarettes,  playing  cards 


and  other  incidentals,  and  did  that 
amount  of  business,  retail  business, 
all  alone.    It  came  about  like  this. 

When  I  was  finally  accepted  for 
service  by  the  international  commit- 
tee of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  the  kind  and 
length  of  service  on  my  part  was  not 
made  a  condition.  I  told  them  I  was 
ready  to  do  anything  and  go  any 
where.  So  they  sent  me  up  to  Colum- 
bia University  and  to  the  Springfield 
Training  School  for  five  weeks  of 
preparatory  work.  Fully  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  men  there  engaged  finished 
their  courses  with  broken  legs,  and 
sprained  ankles,  water  on  the  knee 
and  various  other  contusions  and 
bruises  too  unimportant  to  mention. 
Only  one  man,  some  twenty  years 
younger  than  I  am,  died  or  became 
unconscious  on  the  "gym"  flocr  and 
died  later,  after  going  through  exer- 
cises that  I  enjoyed  immensely.  But 
having  finished  this  course,  in  order 
to  see  how  near  my  own  finish  I  really 
was,  an  effort  was  made  to  see  if  I 
had  a  syncopated  or  ragtime  heart. 
My  blood  pressure  was  thereupon  tak- 
en by  seven  physicians  in  three  dif- 
ferent cities,  Hartford,  New  York  and 
Paris.  It  relieved  me  greatly  to  find 
my  blood  pressure  nearly  the  same  on 
both  the  eastern  and  the  western 
hemisphere.  This  doubtless  also  made 
the  committee  confident  that  the 
equilibrium  of  things  just  at  this  time 
could  not  be  greatly  unsettled  when 
I  was  finally  allowed  to  go  overseas. 
So  I  went,  little  suspecting  from  the 
preparatory  work  the  serious  service 
I  was  really  to  be  called  upon  to  per- 
form. 

In  Paris  I  was  at  once  called  before 
the  head  of  one  division  who  said  he 
wanted  a  man  to  teach  heavyweight 
wrestling,  prizefighting,  rugby  football 
and  such  major  games.  With  my 
weight  reduced  by  the  weeks  of  train- 
ing to  120  pounds  and  with  arms  and 
legs  somewhat  too  short  to  reach  far 
as  a  prizefighter,  I  was  upon  the 
point  of  being  thrown  into  the  scrap 
heap  as  altogether  worthless  when  a 
call,  a  hurry  call  came  from  a  camp 
75  miles  south  of  Paris  for  someone 
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who  could  help  the  hut  secretary  sell 
or  at  least  lift  a  cigarette  up  to  the 
level  of  the  counter.  I  was  just  the 
man,  so  off  I  was  sent,  without  even 
being  asked  about  any  previous  ex- 
perience I  may  have  had  in  such 
strenuous  mental  or  physical  work  as 
selling  a  cigarette.  But  I  rose  to  the 
occasion. 

By  the  way,  you  may  recall  that 
when  we  declared  war  I  reduced  my 
personal  expenses  to  a  war  footing  by 
rationing  myself  to  one  meal  a  day, 
limiting  the  breakfast  ,and  luncheon 
to  such  indigestible  stuff  as  mince  pie, 
peanuts,  black  coffee  and  rye  bread, 
adding  on  the  .side  rigs,  dates,  etc.  In 
this  way  my  daily  rations,  for  eight-' 
een  months  cost  less  than  twenty  five 
cents  a  day,  an  impossibly  low  figure 
according  to  many  housekeeping 
readers  of  "The  Courant,"  so  they  told 
me.  But  the  facts  remain  as  I  state 
them  and  at  the  end  of  a  fairly  long 
trial  of  a  year  and  a  half  and  at  the 
end  of  that  somewhat  severe  physical 
test  of  five  weeks  I  found  myself 
never  in  better  health.  So  much  for 
what  a  man  can  do  when  he  wants  to. 

Well,  the  window  of  wood  through 
which  for  some  ten  weeks  I  have  ta- 
ken part  in  such  deadly  work  as  sell- 
ing cigarettes  to  young  men.is  a  part 
of  a  wooden  partition,  made  of  boards 
from  cigarette  cases,  the  partition  be- 
ing about  midway  of  and  across  a 
long,  low,  one  story  hut,  lighted  by 
day  with  windows  of  thin  cloth,  well 
covered  with  dust.  Lighted  candles 
were  necessary,  during  the  day,  in  or- 
der to  see  to  make  change  and  at 
night  were  found  useful  in  order  to 
locate  the  electric  lights  with  which 
the  hut  was  said  to  have  "been  origi- 
nally wired.  Altogether  the  ten  weekl 
was  one  long  gloom,  for  every  day 
was  alike,  particularly  Sundays. 

The  front  side  of  the  partition  was 
freely  decorated  with  more  or  less  ex 
pensive  pictures,  the  business  win- 
dow in  question  being  covered  with  a 
full  sized  likeness  of  President  Wil- 
son. The  back  of  the  window,  the 
side  I  saw  mostly,  had  the  inscrip- 


tion, "Camel,"  painted  on  it  in  large 
black  letters.  This  title,  however,  I 
soon  found  referred  solely  to 
"Humps,"  a  more  familiar  and  affec- 
tionate name  given  by  his  lovers,  the 
lovers  I  mean  of  Camel,  to  this  fav- 
orite brand  of  cigarettes.  The  window 
was  hung  at  the  top  with  hinges  -and 
when  ready  for  business  I  pulled  the 
bottom  of  the  window  up  and  fastened 
it  with  a  string.  And  here,  for  ten 
weeks  and  several  times  a  day,  when- 
ever I  pulled  the  string,  "Hump"  dis- 
appeared and  President  Wilson  took 
his  place  on  the  lifted  window,  look- 
ing down  upon  my  deadly  work  as 
the  candle  reflected  the  light  of  his 
countenance  upon  me. 

During  these  ten  weeks  the  camp 
of  1,500  men,  American  ambulance 
corps  attached  to  the  French  army, 
remained  about  the  same  in  size  while 
the  men  were  constantly  changing 
some  sections  going  to  the  west  front 
and  into  Germany  to  relleffe  others 
who  came  back  into  camp  for  a  few 
days  to  be  cleaned  up  and  start  for 
Brest  and  for  the  states,  yet  the  men- 
tal condition  of  the  cigarette  "fiend" 
was  ever  the  same.  He  had  been 
where  cigarettes,  perhajps,  were  hard 
to  get  and  if  he  came  into  the  farther 
end  of  the  hut  and  saw,  in  the  gloom, 
that  Woodrow  Wilson's  face  had  dis- 
appeared and  my  bald  head  had  taken 
its  place  just  above  the  level  of  the 
counter,  he  thereupon  started  for  me 
as  a  drowning  man  would  struggle 
towards  a  life  preserver.  Whether 
there  was  a  long  line  ahead  of  him, 
waiting  their  turn  impatiently,  or 
whether  most  of  the  crowd  had  been 
already  served  and  were  drinking  hot 
chocolate  and  eating  sandwiches  just 
standing  around  talking,  yet  the  con- 
dition of  the  average  cigarette  custo- 
mer, the  mental  condition  was  the 
same  in  practically  every  case. 

Unlike  the  early  morning  customers 
of  a  favorite  State  street  saloon, 
where  between  five  and  six  drinks  to 
men  "broke"  were,  for  years  served 
free  and  the  customers  gulped  down 
the  stuff  without  once  thinking  to 
stop  to  select  the  brand,  here,  in  front 
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of  my  W.  W.  window,  the  customer 
became  the  most  particular  of  all  hu- 
man beings  and  because  of  this 
prolonged  his  agony  by  losing  much 
valuable  time. 

"Give  me  a  cigarette,"  he  said,  hur- 
riedly, thrusting  in  his  head  and  part 
of  his  body  as  far  as  he  could  through 
the  window  and  looking  wildly  about, 
always  at  nothing  in  particular.  He 
seemed  to  have  just  come  to  his 
senses  and  realized  a  cigarette  was 
near  him,  somewhere  in  the  gloom. 

I  had,  of  course,  to  ask  him  what 
kind  he  wanted.  That  seemed  to  sober 
him,  slightly,  anl  tossing  a  crumpled 
mass  of  paper  money  towards  me  or 
snapping  a  silver  coin  out  upon  the 
counter  so  recklessly  I  had  to  grab 
for  it  or  hunt,  later,  for  it,  in  the 
dark,  on  the  floor,  he  continued:  — 

"What  kind  you  got?" 

Then  I  would  begin  naming  over  the 
various  brands,  beginning  alphabeti- 
cally or  reversing  the  order  with  ev- 
ery other  customer,  to  avoid  the  mon- 
otony, always  telling  him  those  were 
all  the  brands  in  stock. 

'Haven't  you  got  any  Lucky 
Strikes?"  Wholly  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  I  had  exhausted  my  list  and 
had  told  him  so  he  invariably  started 
in  with  a  long  list  of  his  own. 

"Haven't  you  got  any  Fatimas?"  I 
could  only  shake  my  head  and  smile. 

"No  Omars?"  Another  shake  and 
smile. 

"No  Humps?"  Another  shake  and 
smile. 

"O,  Hell!" 

Hour  after  hour,  eight  to  ten  hours 
a  day,  frequently  four  hours  without 
a  break,  I  met  these  faces  and  these 
questions  as  they  pushed  their  way 
in  through  the  window.  Sometimes,  if 
the  customer's  body  did  not  complete- 
ly fill  the  space,  other  faces,  fierce 
cherubims  and  fiercer  seraphims, 
crowded  through  the  space  and  began 
excitedly  asking  the  same  questions 
about  'the  various  brands  till  the  orig- 
inal customer  particularly  if  he  hap- 
pened to  be  a  little  slow  in  decision, 
was  completely  drowned  out  in  the 
noise  of  voices. 

Yet  the  very  fact  that  these  minds. 


hungry  for  the  same  thing,  also  ran 
in  the  same  groove,  made  the  work 
interesting  instead  of  monotonous. 

One  feature  of  the  work,  however, 
became  worse  than  monotonous,  after 
a  time.  The  size  of  the  camp  made 
it  advisable,  soon,  to  change  the  sys- 
tem of  isisueing  goods.  When  some 
favorite  brand  of  cigarette  or  choco- 
late bars  were  put  on  sale  the  repeat- 
ers would  get  more  than  their  share 
and  men  out  on  guard,  for  instance, 
would  get  no  chance  to  get  any.  So 
the  sergeants  of  each  section  drew 
goods  for  their  sections  and  each  man 
thus  got  what  he  had  ordered  of  his 
sergeant.  Yet,  for  weeks,  I  had  to 
stand  behind  that  window  and  refuse 
to  sell  to  the  individuals  and  explain 
to  them  why  until  the  men  had 
learned  to  order  in  advance.  Yet, 
even  then  the  new  men,  coming  back 
from  Germany  would  know,  at  first, 
nothing  of  the  new  system.  So  I  had 
to  refuse  them,  but  not  till  I  had 
broken  the  rule  for  them,  at  least 
once  .  Imagine  a  bunch  of  big  hearted 
boys  crowding  about  a  big  stock  of 
candy,  all  begging  for  some  and  yet 
being  refused  because  of  a  better  sys- 
tem. It  was  hard  to  have  to  keep 
refusing  and  this  finally  began  to  get 
on  my  nerves,  saying  no  to  such  fine 
fellows,  for  so  many  weeks.  But  I 
do  not  think  one  of  them  laid  it  up 
against  me.  Finally  when  the  dry 
canteens  were  taken  over  by  the  army 
and  for  a  few  days  previous  to  this 
the  individuals  could  again  each  buy 
all  he  wanted  it  was  just  fun  to  sell, 
to  tell  them  they  could  have  all  the 
cigarettes  or  all  the  chocolate  they 
wanted. 

But  I  must  explain  that  little  slip 
I  made  about  playing  cards,  me  a  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  man  and  a  member  of  a  most 
orthodox  church  selling  playing  cards 
and  doing  this  on  Sunday,  of  all  days. 
Well  you  know  soldiers  will  play 
cards,  whether  or  no,  and  some  times 
they  play  on  Sunday ,  just  as  they,  if 
they  get  a  good  chance,  kill  all  the 
Huns  they  can  on  Sunday.  So  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  commissary  here  in  Paris 
has  got  into  the  habit  of  buying  play- 
ing cards  over  in  the  states,  where 
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they  make  'em,  and  issueing  them  to 
the  different  hut  secretaries  who  sell 
them  just  the  same  as  they  sell  cig- 
arettes and  other  devilish  inventions, 
to  the  soldiers  on  Sunday  or  any  other 
day. 

One  day,  and  this  was  on  Sunday, 
too,  for  I  remember  we  had  rabbit, 
Australian  rabbit  for  dinner  and  I  too 
like  the  rabbit  in  his  far  away  home 
where  he  was  yet  alive  unfrozen,  had 
been  on  the  jump  all  day — this  Sun- 
day an  enlisted  man  wanted  to  buy  a 
pack  of  cards. 

"Are  not  there  some  cards  out  in 
the  reading  room  you  can  use?"  I 
asked. 

"Yes,  but  we  want  a  little  game  by 
ourselves,"  he  said.  I  did  not  sell 
him  the  cards  but  it  was  not  because 
he  wanted  to  gamble  with  them,  even 
on  Sunday.  It  was  because  he  wanted 
me  to  disobey  an  order,  not  to  sell  to 
individuals  who  knew  of  the  order. 

Sunday  was  generally  the  busiest 
day.  On  one  side  of  this  partition, 
painted  all  over  with  cigarette  signs, 
we  held  Ohristian  Endeavor  meetings 
at  9:30  and  regular  services  at  10:30 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  parti- 
tion— the  window  being  temporarily 
closed — the  cigarette  customers  were 
allowed  to  come  in  the  back  door  and 
get  some  comfort,  in  their  own  way. 
Usually  the  singing  on  one  side  of 
the  partition  drowned  out  the  noise 
of  traffic  on  the  other  side  particularly 
when  "Stand  Up  for  Jesus"  was  be- 
ing lustily  sung  but  when  matters 
were  more  quiet  the  refrain  on  the 
cigarette  side,  "Step  up,  step  up,  who 
is  next?"  was  plainly  heard  on  both 
sides. 

One  Sunday  morning  I  led  the  En- 
deavor meeting  when  the  hut  was  so 
cold  we  all  shivered.  Ice  over  an  inch 
thick  had  formed  in  the  hut  the  night 
before  but  I  got  thawed  out  talking. 
Then  I  went  back  and  sold  cigarettes 
the  rest  of  that  working  day. 

Yes,  the  days  over  here  are  all  pret- 
ty much  alike  and  the  nights,  too. 
Sometimes  :we  have  a  dance  in  the 
hut  but  if  the  dance  is  on  Saturday 
night  the  dancing  stops  at  midnight, 
promptly,  because  the  lights  go  out 


then.  After  resting  awhile  they  go  on 
with  the  dance  the  next  day.  One 
Saturday  night  some  forty  "Y"  girls 
came  down  from  Paris  and  danced  in 
relays,  that  is,  the  1,500  men  in  re- 
lays danced  with  the  forty  girls.  At 
midnight  there  was  an  intermission 
and  the  next  day  some  more  soldiers 
in  a  neighboring  camp  continued  the 
round  of  pleasure  with  the  girls. 

Finally,  now  that  I  have  somewhat 
frankly  told  you  what  I  am  doing  and 
the  business  I  am  in,  I  must  admit 
one  thing  and  only  one  thing  troubles 
me  and  that  is  this  During  the  long 
hours  at  the  window  when  I  was  tired, 
from  the  lightning  mental  calcula- 
tions in  making  change,  I  may  not  al- 
ways have  smiled  in  making  the  brief 
replies  the  time  limit  allowed.  If  so 
I  hope  it  has  been  forgotten  the  other 
side  of  the  window.  At  least  no 
word  escaped  me  that  I  would  now  re- 
call. As  for  the  cigarette  "fiend"  and 
the  Sunday  card  player  and  what  I 
did  in  aiding  and  abetting  them  in 
that  devilish  business,  that  does  not 
bother  me  a  bit.  Those  boys  or  some 
just  like  them,  some  sixty  or  seventy- 
five  of  them  used  to  come  over  to  my 
home  in  West  Hartford  every  Sunday 
night  and  many  of  them  smoked 
there  and  ia  few,  with  my  consent 
played  cards.  And  those  boys  on  those 
Sunday  nights  were  encouraged  also 
not  only  by  me  but  by  many  promi- 
nent speakers  of  Hartford,  to  better 
things  and  then  what  happened.  When 
our  country  declared  war,  those  boys, 
almost  to  a  boy  somehow  got  into  the 
game  and — and  for  a  time — left  me 
alone,  left  me  hehind.  But,  thank  God, 
I  too  am  over  here  with  them,  now. 
I  haven't  seen  one  of  them  yet,  but 
they  are  here,  somewhere,  and  are  do- 
ing just  what  I  knew  they  would  do, 
if  the  opportunity  arose,  when  they 
were  smoking  and  playing  cards  in 
my  home  in  West  Hartford.  Two  of 
them  at  least  will  never  smoke  nor 
play  cards  again  but  every  one  of 
them  have  now  done  something  in- 
finitely better  and  nobler.  When  I 
think  of  them,  that  is  what  I  remem- 
ber. To  me  all  else  seems  small  in- 
finitely small,  in  comparison.  Last 
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July,  when  our  boys  really  got  to  work 
and  from  then  on  till  the  11th  of  No- 
vember, every  Sunday  that  they  killed 
a  lot  of  Huns  I  rejoiced  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly glad  and  the  more  they 
killed  the  more  I  rejoiced  and  the 
more  exceedingly  glad  I  was.  And 
the  boy  who  did  this,  killed  a  Hun  on 
Sunday  for  me  and  for  my  country's 
sake,  may  smoke  his  cigarette  and 
play  cards  on  Sunday  in  my  home. 

This  letter,  written  February  11, 
1919,  gives  an  inkling  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  cash  receipts  of  this 
canteen  were  "safeguarded:  An  en- 
listed man  had  been  the  practical 
manager  of  this  canteen  detailed  for 
that  purpose  several  months  before, 
an  efficient  man  for  the  business  and 
one  I  believe  to  be  thoroughly  honest. 
But  he  has  the  army  habit  of  loosely 
leaving  his  own  and  other  property 
around  within  easy  access  of  all.  The 
last  hut  secretary  to  take  charge  easily 
dropped  into  the  rut  formed  by  this 
enlisted  man. 

This  hut  was  established  about  a 
year  ago.  The  third  secretary  to  have 
charge  is  a  happy  medium  between 
the  immorality  of  the  first  and  the  un 
bending  attitude  of  the  second',  ia 
lawyer  from  the  middle  west,  so  care- 
less with  his  desk  at  which  I  am 
trying  to  write,  that  it  makes  the 
good,  old  judge's  methods  look  like 
the  acme  of  orderliness.  An  onion,  a 
half  can  of  condensed  milk,  several 
hundred  envelopes,  a  can  of  mustard, 
a  piece  of  hard  bread,  several  bottles 
of  medicine,  boxes  of  pills  galore,  sev- 
eral bottles  of  paste,  pipes  and  tobac- 
co, account  books,  sticky  jam,  fifteen 
pen  holders,  bills,  blotters,  scattered 
grafanola  pins,  books  on  theology, 
sheets  of  music,  etc.,  etc.,  are  some  of 
the  things  piled  up  before  me.  The 
safe  is  a  small  drawer,  without  lock 
or  key,  in  which  are  some  500  francs, 
fountain  pens,  rubber  stamps,  choco- 
late candy,  chewing  gum  once  used, 
and  every  time  the  drawer  is  pulled 
out  the  desk  nearly  falls  over.  This 
room,  the  secretary's  office,  is  ten  by 
fifteen  feet  and  in  it  is  a  bed,  a  stove, 
another  desk  piled  high  with  papers, 
wash  basins,  towels  of  an  age  and  use 


that  makes  me  appear  young,  a  wood 
box,  three  camp  stools,  overcoats,  a 
bicycle,  two  axes,  several  thousand 
envelopes  loosely  in  a  heap  in  one 
corner,  20  boxes  of  fruit  candy  part- 
ly broken  open,  etc.  An  ambulance 
driver,  the  son  of  a  former  chaplain 
of  the  Connecticut  Senate,  is  shaving 
by  the  stove  and  when  he  dropped 
his  lather  brush  into  the  pitcher  of 
drinking  water  he  said  nothing.  This 
young  man  uses  part  of  this  office 
as  a  studio  and  he  really  displays 
some  talent  along  this  line  but  only 
thoughtlessness  about  everything  else. 
The  wood  box  (it  is  my  job  to  pick 
out  the  wood  and  build  the  fires)  is 
used  as  a  spittoon,  in  common  with 
the  librarian,  his  assistant,  the  camp 
chaplain,  the  hut  secretary,  several 
army  officers,  an  entertainment  com- 
mittee, etc.,  all  of  whom  meet  regu- 
larly in  this  room,  most  of  them  daily 
and  at  the  same  hour.  Outside,  in 
the  canteen  proper,  some  35  sergeants 
come  every  morning  to  draw  candy, 
tobacco,  etc.,  for  the  men  of  their  sec- 
tions, some  1,400  men  in  all.  In  the 
center  of  this  surging  crowd  two  of  us 
try  to  work,  delivering  the  goods  to 
them,  for  hours  at  a  time,  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  bunch  is  the  money 
drawer,  without,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
safe  aforesaid,  either  lock  or  key. 
Some  days  the  sales  amount  to  2,400 
francs  and  much  of  this  money  is  In 
the  till,  easily  extracted  by  any  one 
so  inclined.  Possibly  this  system  of 
handling  the  money  is  so  slack  it 
proves  safe,  same  as  some  traffic 
crossings  are  so  dangerous  they  really 
are  safe. 

The  past  week  the  tweather  has 
been  such  that  water  froze  two  inches 
thick  in  the  bird  cage  hanging  near 
the  wood  stove.  I  go  through  setting 
up  exercises  every  morning  in  a 
sleeping  room  below  freezing  point 
and  with  no  clothes  on.  Shaving  with 
ice  water  and  fingers  aching  with  the 
cold  is  not  so  pleasant  but  I  sleep 
warm  with  a  hot  brick  at  my  feet  and 
feel  fiine,  when  I  get  sleep  enough 
Twice  I  have  succeeded  in  having  sec- 
tions of  men  detailed  and  have  put 
them  through  parallel  bar  work  out 
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doors.  I  found  an  old  pair  in  camp 
and  really  enjoy  the  work,  though  it 
is  on  snow  and  ice.  The  exercise 
keeps  my  feet  warm  even  after  two  or 
three  hours  at  it.  A  part  of  the  rear 
of  the  hut  is  now  used  as  a  wet  can- 
teen where  hot  chocolate  and  sand- 
wiches are  sold.  Selling  goods  while 
a  brass  band  the  other  side  of  the  par- 
tition is  practicing,  carpenters  ham- 
mering, men  opening  big  tin  boxes  of 
goods,  with  a  cat,  a  dog,  two  canary 
birds,  and  several  Frenchmen  all  try- 
ing to  make  themselves  heard  and  un- 
derstood in  the  language  which  each 
can  speak  and  understand,  is  a  part 
of  the  variety  of  the  work.  All  work 
is  by  candle  light  and  all  days  are 
alike,  particularly  Sunday.  Last  Sun- 
day I  talked  to  the  men,  most  of  whom 
were  shivering  for  the  wood  fires  had 
not  thrown  out  much  heat,  and  it 
was  one  o'clock  before  I  had  a  mouth- 
ful to  eat.  Strange  as  it  seems,  even 
now  the  Englishman  is  the  worst 
disliked  of  all  men.  Canadians,  Aus- 
tralians, New  Zealanders,  South  Afri- 
cans, all  join  in  disliking  the  English. 
Every  one  who  has  been  in  the  ser- 
vice over  here  for  a  year  or  more  tell 
me  the  same  story,  and  it  makes  me 
feel  sorry  for  them.  But  all  like  us, 
of  course. 

On  February  15,  1919,  I  wrote  as  fol- 
lows to  the  treasurer  of  the  big  trust 
fund  at  Paris,  for  the  matter  had  be- 
gun to  get  on  my  nerves : 

"Four  weeks  ago  I  was  sent  to  this 
place  to  assist  in  the  canteen  but  I 
can  work  no  longer  under  a  system 
that  lacks  the  es'-'ntial  elements  in 
trust  transactions  of  due  care.  Your 
money  to  the  extent  of  over  30,000 
francs  is  left  about  this  hut  In  differ- 
ent places  within  easy  reach  of  any 
dishonest  hand.  At  the  age  of  65  I 
do  not  care  to  begin  handling  trust 
property  in  a  manner  that  would  meet 
the  approval  of  no  court  in  our  land. 

This  letter,  written  a  week  later, 
tells  what  happened: 

"Have  just  returned  from  my  first 
visit  to  Paris  since  I  was  sent  down 
here.  Was  there  the  day  the  attempt 
was  made  on  Clemenceau's  life.  A 


month  ago  I  just  missed  seeing  Pres- 
ident Wilson  and  Lloyd  George  riding 
in  the  same  car.  Had  been  ordered 
to  go  south  75  miles  to  sell  cigarettes 
and  was  on  the  way  to  the  station, 
so  could  not  wait  to  see  any  one,  no 
matter  who.  By  the  way,  the  sketch 
of  the  League  of  Nations  covenant 
has  a  somewhat  familiar  look.  Have'nt 
1  seen  some  where,  in  "In  Hell  Shut 
In"  perhaps,  something  like  it?  I  also 
see,  by  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  that  Mrs.  Senator  Owen 
says  the  conditions  at  Brest  are  ter- 
rible. The  cablegram  says,  'I  saw 
men  standing  in  the  mud  waiting  for 
something  to  eat."  Poor  woman!  If 
she  came  here  she  would  see  long 
lines  of  men  standing  in  the  mud,  not 
once  but  three  times  a  day  and  often 
in  the  rain  too,  and  in  the  long  line, 
if  she  looked  close,  she  might  see  a 
little,  'bald  headed  runt  mighty  glad  to 
wait  for  something  to  eat,  for  it  was 
sure  to  taste  good.  But  what  rot  to 
ca'ble  such  stuff. 

But  I  want  to  tell  you  something 
of  my  job,  how  I  got  it  and  how,  pos- 
sibly, I  may  lose  it.  Sent  down  here 
by  a  man  who  did  not  know  my  name, 
age,  business,  place  of  business  nor 
previous  condition  of  servitude,  all 
he  cared  to  know  was,  could  I  sell  cig- 
arettes. So  you  sea,  all  the  kind 
things  you  and  several  others  wrote 
to  the  International  Committee  at 
New  York  about  me,  all  the  five  weeks 
of  intensive,  even  killing  training  I 
went  through  and  all  the  rest  of  my 
life's  experience  and  training  weighed 
not  an  iota  in  the  scales  of  this  de- 
cision. Who  cares?  I  know  I  don't. 
But  this  is  where  my  practice  in  hand- 
ling other  people's  money  and  feeling 
it  a  duty  to  do  it  in  a  fairly  honest 
way  as  trustee,  came  in.  On  arriving 
at  Paris,  on  this  last  trip,  I  went  at 
once  to  the  treasurer's  office  and  told 
him  more  in  detail  than  I  had  written 
him  how  his  money  (for  all  our  hut 
receipts  are  sent  to  him)  was  being 
cared  for  at  our  hut,  hid  in  cigar 
boxes,  stuffed  into  drawers  without 
lock  or  key  and  left  at  all  times  where 
any  dishonest  hand  could  reach  it. 
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with  the  entire  camp  of  1,500  men 
lounging  about  the  hut.  One  day  over 
30,000  francs  were  thus  hid,  scarcely 
hid  at  all.  about  the  hut.  All  this  I 
told  the  treasurer  and  he  thanked  me. 
All  this  lack  of  care  within  fifteen 
minutes  ride  of  a  bank  of  deposit  and 
where  portable  safes  could  be  pur- 
chased. 

Within  a  few  hours  I  went  into  the 
office  of  the  head  of  our  division,  the 
Paris  division,  to  see  my  boss  and  he 
at  once  thrust  a  letter  at  me  across 
his  desk.  It  was  almost  verbatim  my 
report  to  the  treasurer  of  a  few  hours 
before. 

"Did  you  tell  him  that,"  said  my 
toss,  somewhat  sharply. 

"I  did,"  was  the  reply,  "and  it's 
true." 

"Well,  you  have  gone  and  told  the 
very  man  who  can  make  things  un- 
pleasant for  me.  He  wants  to  get 
me  and  you  have  given  him  just  what 
he  wants  to  find  out.  But  that  letter 
will  get  no  reply  from  me.  This  is 
what  I  shall  do  to  that  letter"  and  my 
boss  crushed  the  letter  up  somewhat 
fiercely  in  his  fist  and  threw  it  into 
the  waste)  basketV  Incidentally,  as 
he  crushed  the  letter  up,  he  looked  at 
me  in  a  way  to  intimate  he  could  as 
easily  crush  me.  But  he  said  nothing 
by  way  of  threat  or  otherwise  to  in- 
dicate it.  Glad  he  didn't,  for  I  still 
had  a  little  "pep"  left,  though  I  had 
the  night  before  laid  on  a  stone  floor 
all  night  with  no  mattress  under  me 
and  did  this  after  shivering  all  the  af- 
ternoon on  the  train  and  in  waiting 
stations,  with  a  fine  attack  of  the 
grip.  (My  usual  remedy,  take  nothing 
and  stop  eating,  has  again  effected  a 
complete  cure).  Today  is  the  first 
time  the  hut  has  been  closed  for  bus- 
iness since  I  came.  This  afternoon 
it  is  closed,  except  when  some  one 
wants  a  smoke,  but  officially  it  is 
closed  in  honor  of  George,  the  other 
one,  not  the  one  trying  to  write  a 
word  now  and  then  on  a  piece  of 
board  held  on  his  knee.  I  really  like 
here,  mixing  with  the  American  bunch 
though  some  are  leaving  for  the  front 
to  relieve  those  coming  back,  later 


to  go  home.  Heard  Bob  Hayes  was 
killed,  one  of  my  Sunday  School  class. 
As  yet  know  nothing  of  the  others, 
though  some  40  or  50  are  over  here 
somewhere. 

Met          (a  well  known  and  reliable 

Hartford  Y  man)  today  and  he  told 
me  of  100,000  francs  being  found  in  a 
Y  hut  on  the  west  front,  where  he 
has  been  at  work,  when  the  camp  was 
abandoned.  The  money  was  forwarded 
to  headquarters  at  Paris  but  no  one 
there  knows  to  this  day  to  whose  hut 
secretary's  account  the  money  should 
be  credited. 

P.  S.  My  hut  secretary,  the  lawyer 
I  spoke  of,  has  neen  relieved.  He 
broke  his  ankle  just  after  he  finished 
taking  inventory.  Shall  be  interested 
to  know  if  his  accounts  balance.  He 
was  a  pleasant  man  to  work  with, 
though  so  careless  in  his  accounts. 
Have  told  the  head  of  our  division  I 
did  not  want  the  job  of  hut  secretary, 
so  am  still  a  clerk,  helper  or  what- 
ever I  may  be  called. 

The  sequel  to  this  little  story  will 
be  found  in  a  letter  written  April  2, 
1919: 

"Your  letter  received  yesterday  I 
read  twice  and  this  morning,  after 
mess,  7:30,  I  walked  off  into  a  cross 
road  where  I  could  'be  alone,  found  a 
place  in  the  sun  where  I  could  keep 
warm  (the  ponds  still  freeze  over  ev- 
ery night)  and  read  it  a  third  time. 
Half  the  stuff  you  nave  told  The  Cour- 
ant  about  me  isnt'  true.  I  admit  I 
was  born  and  the  date  given  is  cor- 
rect, so  I  have  since  been  credibly 
informed.  But  the  rest  you  will  have 
to  prove,  sometime.  But  save  The 
Courants  for  me,  for  I  am  just  human 
enough  to  be  interested  in  the  stuff, 
even  if  it  is  not  true.  You  received, 
I  hope,  my  letter  telling  you  of  my 
interview  with  the  head  of  this,  the 
Paris  division  and  what  led  up  to  it. 
Possibly  I  did  not  tell  you  my  hut 
secretary  broke  his  ankle  and  had  to 
be  taken  at  once  to  a  Paris  hospital. 
Well,  he  was  the  one  responsible  for 
the  conditions  of  things  in  the  hut, 
though  an  enlisted  man  for  a  long 
time  had  largely  run  things,  and  when 
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he  went  to  the  hospital  (February  1) 
the  last  inventory  of  stock  disap- 
peared. Later,  (March  13)  an  auditor 
from  my  boss's  office  and  the  per- 
sonnel head  of  the  division  both  cas- 
ually looked  over  the  accounts  in  the 
hut  and  told  me  things  were  found 
to  be  all  right.  This  was  done  to  put 
me  in  a  hole,  I  think.  Still  later,  how- 
ever, (March  21)  Lieutenant   ,  an 

auditor  sent  down  from  the  treasur' 
er's  office,  spent  the  whole  day  in  tak- 
ing an  accurate  inventory  and  check- 
ing up  the  books,  as  he  found  them. 
Then  he  told  me  the  pages  relating  to 
stock  and  cash  accounts  were  torn 
out  and  had  disappeared.  I  was  not 
surprised,  therefore,  to  also  hear  that 
the  secretary  was  short  in  his  ac- 
counts some  8,000  francs.  Being  a 
lawyer  he  knew  the  value  of  book 
evidence  and  that  may  explain  its 
disappearance.  He,  at  once,  however, 
was  allowed  to  return  to  the  states. 

But  what  bore  down  on  me  like  a 
cloud  for  weeks  after,  was  the  efforts 
at  division  headquarters  to  make  me 
step  into  his  shoes  as  hut  secretary. 
I  repeatedly  refused,  for  I  suspected 
the  muddy  condition  of  his  shoes,  as 
finally  reported  by  the  treasurer's  ac- 
countant, and  I  also  felt,  perhaps  un- 
justly, that  those  at  division  head- 
quarters knew  of  it.  It  was  my  report 
to  the  treasurer  at  Paris  about  the 
careless  manner  of  caring  for  the 
money  that  brought  about  the  investi- 
gation. All  the  time  I  have  been  here 
I  have  never  once  made  an  entry  on 
the  cash  or  other  books,  never  had 
the  custody  of  the  cash  and  was  mere- 
ly a  clerk,  building  the  fires,  sweeping 
out  and  selling  to  customers.  To 
try  to  make  me  responsible  for  cash 
over  which  I  had  no  control  and  for 
accounts  of  a  secretary  whose  accur- 
acy in  system,  at  least,  was  almost 
criminally  careless,  I  felt  was  unjust. 
To  make  me  responsible,  during  the 
long  interval  between  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  inventory  and  the  discov- 
ery of  the  shortage,  some  seven 
weeks,  was  something  I  would  not 
stand  for.  It  was  hard,  all  these  ten 
weeks,    to    work    by    candle  light 


throughout  the  day  time  but  the  con- 
tinued effort  at  division  headquarters 
to  make  me  shoulder  accounts  that 
might  prove  to  have  been  kept  in  a 
crooked  manner  was  march  harder. 
But  I  stood  my  ground,  refused  to  en- 
ter into   any   "entangling  alliances" 
with  the  accounts  of  the  western  law- 
yer and  now  feel,  which  is  worth  all 
it  cost  in  clouds,  that  the  treasurer  of 
this  big  Y.  M.  C.  A.  trust  fund  will 
believe  in  me  even  if  my  boss  failed 
to  watch  out.    But  now  all  dry  can- 
teen have  been  taken  over  by  the 
army,  the  big  truck  will,  in  a  few 
days  carry  back  to  the  commissary 
at  Paris  all  the  damaged,  left  over 
and  unsalable  goods  and  I  am  to  he 
included  in  the  bill  of  lading.  Don't 
think,  because  I  have  in  this  letter 
gone  through  this  period  of  gloom,  I 
am  myself  gloomy.    Not  a  bit  of  it. 
I  am  so  thankful  to  be  here,  the  sun 
is  daily  growing  warmer  and  I  will 
soon  have  another  assignment,  some- 
where.   And  we  have  our  own  little 
diversions  here,  so  not  once  has  the 
time  dragged  on  my  hands.    For  in- 
stance, the  hut  caught  fire  from  hot 
ashes  near  the  back  door  some  weeks 
ago,  the  Y.  entertainment  tent  burned 
out  its  insides  and  middle  not  long 
ago  and  yesterday  the  gasolene  stove 
at  the  Y  "home,"  where  doughnuts 
were  being  fried  for  the  men,  explod- 
ed.   Phil,  one  of  our  detailed  helpers, 
ran  out  and  was  put  out  by  a  pail  of 
water  thrown  at  Mm        a  French 
woman  as  he    ran.    Harry,  another 
helper,  ran  up  stairs  and  when  found 
was  burned  to  death.     The  head  of 
the  wet  canteen,  standing  near  by, 
stood  her  ground  while  her  dress  and 
stockings  were  burning  and  was  soon 
put  out  with  slight  injury  to  herself. 
Except  the  little  tussle  with  the  grip, 
about  which  I  wrote  you,  have  been 
well,  haven't  worn  an  overcoat  once 
all  winter,  though  every  Y  man  from 
Liverpool  to  Paris  warned  me  I  must 
or  get  the  "flu."    They  all  had  theirs 
on  and  most  of  them  had  hard  colds. 
By  wearing  thin  underwear  all  winter 
I  have  kept  comfortable,  escaped  the 
heat  and  now  that  the  financial  (hut 
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shortage)  worry  is  over  am  growing 
fat  daily.  Funny  I  should  now  be 
spending  some  of  the  money  all  Hart- 
ford, gave  so  liberally. 

P.  S.  April  10,  Paris.  I  did  not  mail 
this  till  I  returned  to  Paris  .  My  boss, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  discover  the  hut 
shortage,  has  now  resigned  and  also 
returned  to  the  states,  I  hear. 

Paris,  April  12.  I  wrote  you  one 
thing  yesterday  I  want  to  correct, 
about  my  former  boss.  Now  I  learn 
from  the  treasurer's  office  that  he  was 
"dismissed  for  gross  neglect  of  duty." 
This  is  the  entry  made  on  the  records. 
When  you  consider  that  the  Paris  di- 
vision includes  the  management  of 
several  theatres,  numerous  hotels  and 
restaurants  and  perhaps  a  hundred 
or  more  canteens,  many  larger  than 
the  one  I  was  in,  it  means  a  big  job. 
It  is  the  biggest  division  over  here 
and  many  millions  of  dollars  went  un- 
der the  eye  of  my  boss.  Now  be  has 
been  fired  because  I  reported  to  those 
higher  up  the  way  the  money  was 
handled  at  my  canteen.  The  investi- 
gation, at  once  set  on  foot  at  my  can- 
teen, brought  about  a  wider  clean 
up,  with  the  final  result  stated.  The 
shortage  discovered  at  another  can- 
teen in  the  Paris  division  was  only 
17,000  francs,  so  I  understand.  The 
treasurers,  both  Mr.  Fairbanks  and 
Mr.  Christie,  stand  for  clean,  honest 
trusteeship  over  here  and  both  are 
fighters.  One  suggested  a  possible 
job  for  me  in  the  legal  department 
but  I  want  out  door  work  so  I  can 
keep  well. 

But  this  whole  business,  particular- 
ly out  at  the  ends  of  the  different 
lines,  canteens,  etc.,  where  the  trust 
funds  finally  get  beyond  and  out  of 
the  control  of  us  trustees,  is  begin- 
ning to  undermine  the  strong  faith  I 
had  in  things  at  the  first.  Think  of 
a  minister  being  assigned  by  the  Per- 
sonnel Board  to  run  a  big  hotel  here 
in  Paris.  He  soon  was  found  to  be 
taking  a  big  rake  off  on  what  he  pur- 
chased for  the  hotel.  I  wrote  you  how 
the  money  in  my  hut  was  stored,  hid 
away,  partially;  hid  away,  in  ,cigar 
boxes,  etc.    Said  the  personnel  head 


of  my  division  to  me  one  day  when  1 
complained  to  him  of  this: 

"Why,  I  have  been  in  huts  where 
over  200,000  francs  were  packed  away 
in  cigar  boxes  and  such  places  and 
no  one  made  himself  unhappy  about 
it." 

While,  from  time  to  time,  there 
were  eight  or  ten  enlisted  men  de- 
tailed as  helpers  in  our  hut  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  secre- 
tary and  allowed  by  army  regulations, 
I  have  no  opinion  any  of  them  as- 
sisted in  causing  the  shortage  there. 

April  18,  1919.  Another  letter  while 
I  am  waiting  for  my  new  assignment. 
The  new  assignments  come  from  the 
Personnel  Board,  the  one  in  Paris. 
However  thoroughly  the  work  was  be- 
gun in  New  York,  in  Paris  the  ma- 
chinery did  not  function.  In  New  York 
caution,  extreme  caution  was  taken 
to  find  out  who  the  man  was  and  what 
he  was  good  for,  before  he  was  sent 
over.  Motor  drivers  were  tested  in 
automobile  schools;  singers  tried  out 
as  leaders  of  singing  in  singing 
schools;  athletes  and  gymnasts  given 
intensive  training  for  weeks  and  re- 
ligious, business  and  bookkeeping  ex- 
perience inquired  into.  Then  all  round 
pegs,  so  to  speak,  were  tagged  as  such 
and  all  square  pegs  treated  in  like 
manner  and  the  whole  bunch  tied  up 
to  a  guide  and  sent  over  in  theory 
working  perfectly.  But,  somehow, 
somewhere,  all  this  valuable  informa- 
tion about  the  pegs  was  lost  ior  great- 
ly delayed  in  transmission  to  Paris. 
For  instance,  ministers  were  put  to 
running  hotels;  dentists  were  set  to 
work  with  hammer  and  saw  construct- 
ing huts;  athletes  endowed  with  good 
voices  also,  were  sent  about  the 
camps  singing  and  misfits  were  many. 
As  a  lawyer  I  was  given  a  job  mend- 
ing furniture,  the  work  for  a  time  of 
most  criminals.  I  do  not  speak  of 
this,  however,  as  a  misfit.  The  mem- 
ber of  the  Personnel  Board  yesterday 
took  my  name  and  told  me  to  come 
in  in  the  morning  when  he  would  have 
the  file.  By  that  I  assumed  he  meant 
all  the  recommendations,  results  of 
investigations  and  favorable  reports 
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or  otherwise  that  had  been  gathered 
together  in  New  York  by  secret  ser- 
vice men  and  others  before  I  left.  The 
file,  I  expected,  would  contain  a  his- 
tory of  my  life,  evidence  of  a  police 
court  record  in  Omaha  that  I  had 
made  in  1870  and  affidavits  that  I  lied 
to  mother  in  1860  about  going  in 
swimming.  But  the  fact  is,  my  file 
decreased  in  size  and  value  and  infor- 
mation, like  the  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation, inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  New  York.  In  Paris  I 
am  satisfied  all  the  member  of  the 
board  had  was  my  name  which  I  had 
just  given  him.  I  said  if  he  desired 
any  more  information  than  the  file 
gave  I  would  be  glad  to  give  it.  He 
pleasantly  replied  he  would  ask  me, 
if  he  wanted  to  know  anything  further 
when  I  came  in  the  morning.  In  the 
morning,  without  a  word,  he  gave  me 
a  card  to  Room  No.  16  in  the  same 
building,  where  the  room  numbers  ran 
up  to  over  500.  There  I  heard  one 
man  shouting  orders  over  the  tele- 
phone for  a  truck,  another  asking 
about  renting  desk  room  till  finally, 
after  waiting  for  a  time  still  standing, 
the  head  of  this  division  pleasantly 
said  to  me: 

"Well,  what  may  you  have  to  say 
to  me?" 

"It  is  more  what  you  will  say  to 
me,"  I  replied,  smiling.  Then  I  gave 
him  the  card  and  after  a  minute  he 
said: 

"Well,  your  duties  will  be  to  check 
up  the  different  pieces  of  furniture, 
office  furniture,  whenever  an  office  is 
moved  from  one  building  to  another. 
We  have  in  Paris  some  ten  office 
buildings  and  you  will  be  in  doors 
most  of  the  time  except  when  going 
with  the  truck  from  one  building  to 
another.  You  will  be  on  duty  eight 
hours  a  day  and  must  see  that  none 
of  the  furniture  is  lost  or  stolen  in 
transit.  If  the  furniture  gets  broken 
you  will  mend  it  or  see  to  the  mend- 
ing." 

Mending  furniture  was  to  be  my 
new  job! !  I  began  softly  to  say  I  had, 
much  of  my  life,  lived  in  the  open 
air  and  that  in-door  work  might  not 


keep  my  health  up  to  its  usual  stand- 
ard. And  then,  still  holding  in,  I 
told  him,  briefly,  something  about  my- 
self, for  I  saw  he  knew  absolutely 
nothing.  But  I  felt  more  like  starting 
in  on  the  job  at  once,  then  and  there, 
by  smashing  all  the  furniture  in  the 
office.  Then  I  could  begin  mending 
it  up  again.  But  the  man  soon  turned 
the  card  over  and  wrote  on  the  back, 
"This  man  can  do  better  work  in  some 
higher  position."  Returning  the  card 
pleasantly,  almost  with  an  apology, 
he  shook  hands  and  returned  to  his 
truckage,  moving  and  furniture  mend- 
ing business.  On  the  way  back  to 
the  Personnel  Board  I  happened  to 
meet  a  Hartford  young  man  who  once 
heard  me  talk  at  the  Fourth  Church. 
He  mentioned  a  place  he  was  going 
to  and  I  in  turn  mentioned  the  place 
to  the  Personnel  Board  with  the  re- 
sult that  I  was  at  once  assigned  to 
that  very  place,  Beaune. 

P.  S.  If  you  need  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred dollars  let  me  know.  I  can  send 
it  to  you  out  of  my  savings,  expense 
account  allowance,  over  here. 


IV. 

CONDITIONS  AT  BEAUNE. 

Beaune,,  April  20.  1919. 

Here  I  am.  Find  it  on  the  map  if 
you  can.  I  never  heard  of  the  place 
till  the  Fourth  Church  young  man 
told  me.  If  you  can't  wait  till  I  have 
locked  about  some  (for  I  reached 
here  after  dark  last  night  and  couldn't 
see  a  thing)  just  look  up  an  editorial 
in  The  Outlook  for  March  26.  But 
I  must  tell  you  a  little  of  the  trip 
down  yesterday. 

In  the  car  was  a  Frenchman  who 
could  read  English  somewhat  better 
than  he  at  times  spoke  it.  He  made 
the  trip  interesting  by  pointing  out  to 
me  where  the  Germans  in  1870  were 
finally  held  up  in  the  drive  towards 
Lyons.  A  monument  marks  the  spot 
on  the  crest  of  a  hill.  He  also  told  me 
how  much  he  enjoyed  Dickens  and 
finally  referred  to  a  book  he  had  read 
on  the  effect  on  the  mind  by  keeping 
the  body  in  a  good,  healthy  condition. 
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But  his  French-English  dictionary 
must  have  led  him  somewhat  astray 
in  its  definition  of  body  and  health, 
for  finally,  trying  to  compliment  me, 
he  said: 

"I  see  the  reason  why  you  have 
such  a  pleasant  mind  is  because  you 
have,  all  these  years,  kept  your  corpse 
sweet." 

There  is  something  in  that,  I  guess, 
though  this  entertaining  Frenchman 
is  the  first  one  I  ever  heard  put  it  that 
way.  A  sour  mind  doesn't  come  from 
a  sweet  corpse,  generally.  The  firing 
of  my  former  boss,  the  head  of  the 
big  Paris  division,  is  splitting  the 
managers  of  this  big  trust,  from  Chief 
Carter  down  through,  into  factions. 
I  heard  Carter  offered  to  reinstate  him 
but  he  refused  to  accept. 

I  could  write  you  lots  of  interesting 
stuff  but  don't  dare  to,  don't  dare  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life.  This  is  a 
military  camp.  This  letter  cannot  be 
mailed  without  first  being  read  by  an 
officer. 

Beaune,  May  10,  1919. 

"My  first  assignment  over  her,  as 
I  have  already  written  you,  was  sell- 
ing cigarettes.  My  second  assignment 
is  now  picking  up  the  butts.  By  this 
the  impression  must  not,  for  an  in- 
stant, go  out  that  picking  up  cigarette 
butts,  on  occasion,  is  no  part  of  the 
duty  of  a  hut  secretary.  The  man 
who  objects  to  doing  that  is  out  of 
place  in  his  hut.  So,  after  the  army 
took  over  the  dry  canteen  in  which 
I  had  worked  contentedly  for  three 
months  I  came  here  to  help  run  a  hut 
that  did  not  have  even  a  wet  can- 
teen attached  to  it. 

"Possibly  it  may  be  of  more  than 
local  interest  to  Hartford  to  repeat  a 
part,  only  a  small  part  of  the  conver- 
sation I  had  with  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut 
secretary  soon  after  beginning  work 
here.  , 

"Why  yes,"  he  said  to  me  "I  know 
Hartford  fairly  well  or  did  when  I 
used  to  go  there  on  business  frequent- 
ly some  years  ago.  And  I  was  not 
afraid,  when  I  wanted  some  insur- 
ance, to  go  over  the  head  of  the  sec- 
retary and  interview  President   


himself.  Once  I  did  that  and  the 
president  told  me  to  go  back  to  Heu- 
blein's  as  the  guest  of  the  company 
and  come  in  the  next  morning.  So  I 
paid  my  bill  there  and  then  took  the 
finest  apartments  they  had,  with  two 
private  baths  and  ordered  up  some 
spiced  rum,  if  you  know  what  that  is, 
all  at  the  expense  of  the  company. 
Then  I  went  down  on  the  ice  to  see 
the  horse  racing.  I  should  not  have 
done  this  only  I  got  drunk.  I  used 
to  get  drunk  in  those  days  but  can't 
now  that  I  am  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work." 

"But  what  in  hell  do  you  think  they 
are  going  to  do  in  my  hut  here.  They 
are  going  to  put  a  religious  secre- 
tary to  work  with  me.  Now  I  am 
going  to  have  no  g —  d —  religious 
secretary  in  my  hut.  There  is  no 
need  of  one.  I  have  pulled  off  three 
religious  meetings  this  week  already, 
and  the  boys  backed  me  up  in  them, 
but  when  some  damned  minister 
comes  in  I  go  out.  Say,  last  night 
we  had  a  real  fight  here.  Two  fellers 
fell  out  over  the  same  woman  and 
we  got  them  to  have  it  out  here  on 
the  stage.  Blood — well  I  should  say 
there  was.  The  pails  were  red  with 
it  and  all  the  officers  were  here  too, 
on  the  front  seats,  the  commandant 
himself.  I  was  the  announcer  and 
am  right  at  home  at  that." 

I  wondered,  as  he  was  speaking 
to  me,  if  he  could  say  of  his  hut  what 
I  can  say  of  mine,  that  I  have  yet  to 
hear  the  first  profane  or  obscene  word 
escape  the  lips  of  the  men  who  fre- 
quent my  hut  and  there  are  hundreds 
of  them  every  day.  The  piano  is  go- 
ing ever  minute,  ring  pitching  games 
bring  out  roars  of  laughter  most  of 
the  time  and  every  table  is  crowded 
with  card,  checker  and  dominoe  play- 
ers, yet  in  the  midst  of  the  singing, 
laughing  and  uproar  .1  have  purposely 
listened  and  listened  in  vain  for  words 
similar  to  the  ones  that  so  easily 
flowed  from  the  lips  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  worker.  I  ought  to  add  also  that 
his  case  here,  is  an  exceptional  one 
and  his  stay  in  camp  was  also  excep- 
tionally short,  only  two  weeks. 

And  I  want  to  add  that  the  men 
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referred  to  as  frequenting  my  hut  are 
wholly  enlisted  men.  Outside  my  hut 
(for  I  neither  eat  nor  sleep  there)  I 
meet  others  than  enlisted  men  hut 
absence  of  profane  talk  is  not  true  of 
these  others.  By  this  I  mean  first 
that,  from  years  of  experience,  I 
might  possibly  now  qualify  as  an  ex- 
pert in  profanity  and  obscenity.  After 
seventeen  years  in  a  country  grocery 
store  and  many  years  as  police  court 
reporter  for  "The  Courant"  during 
which  frequent  visits  to  the  cell  room 
made  me  acquainted  particularly 
when  a  drunken  woman  was  locked 
up,  with  some  of  the  choicest  bits  of 
expression,  and  after  an  army  exper- 
ience of  some  extent,  I  had  found  that 
a  drunken  woman's  tongue  took  first 
place.  But  here  at  Beaune,  the  uni- 
versity city  into  which  in  no  wise  has 
any  thought,  that  defileth  been  allowed 
to  enter,  here  I  hear  expressions 
many  times  a  day  that  far  exceed  and 
excell  anything  the  tongue  of  woman, 
drunk  or  saber,  jhasi  ever  .brought 
forth  within  my  hearing. 

And  I  want  to  add  just  a  word  far- 
ther in  regard  to  the  men,  the  en- 
listed men  who  frequent  my  hut,  and 
there  are  nearly  a  thousand  of  them 
in  camp.  Their  skin  is  not  of  the 
same  color  as  mine,  they  are  colored 
men  of  the  blackest  type. 

My  assignment  to  a  hut  for  colored 
men  was  a  matter  of  choice  on  my 
part.  I  might  have  taken  another  job 
where  I  would  have  come  in  contact 
with  men  of  a  different  type,  American 
officers  with  white  skins,  but  the 
choice  made  has  proved  fortunate,  to 
me  at  least.  The  hut  in  which  I  did 
canteen  work  for  three  months  had  a 
most  unfortunate  history  from  the 
first.  The  first  secretary  got  drunk 
too  often  and  cohabited  with  too  many 
women  to  make  his  stay  for  any  great 
length  of  time  advisable  and  he  was 
forthwith  stripped  of  his  uniform  and 
sent  back  to  his  wife  and  family  and 
to  the  church  over  which  he  had  been 
pastor.  The  next  secretary  went  far 
to  the  other  extreme,  in  some  re- 
spects, and  would  allow  no  religious 
meetings  in  the  hut  whatsoever.  The 


third  secretary,  a  lawyer.under  whom 
I  worked  for  a  time,  injured  his  ankle 
and  was  allowed  to  return  to  the 
states,  leaving  a  shortage  of  several 
thousand  francs,  I  was  informed,  in 
his  account  but  first  destroying  all 
book  evidence  of  the  same.  But  now 
good  fortune  seems  to  go  with  this 
hut.  How  could  any  one  have  a  grouch 
when  all  the  men  around  him  are  al- 
ways laughing  and  act  so  happy.  One 
of  the  white  officers  said  to  me  one 
day,  "We  never  have  any  complaint 
about  these  men,"  a  compliment  that 
could  not  have  been  paid  to  all  white 
units  in  the  camp. 

The  hut  picked  out  for  the  colored 
men,  to  be  sure,  is  the  only  tent  used 
as  a  hut  in  the  camp.  All  the  other 
huts  and  there  are  eight,  have  either 
cement  or  wooden  floors  and  walls. 
The  floor,  the  dirt  floor  of  our  hut  is 
also  somewhat  uneven,  except  when  it 
rains.  Then  it  is  level,  all  on  the 
level,  water  level.  After  the  water 
has  soaked  into  the  clay  soil  the  mud 
remains  for  some  days,  making  polic- 
ing each  morning  a  work  of  some 
hours.  But  the  colored  men  have  a 
good  time  writing  letters  and  then 
tearing  them  up,  even  if  the  pieces 
scattered  in  the  mud  do  stick  the  next 
morning.  Without  any  heat  in  the 
tent  still  there  is  no  complaint  from 
the  men,  though  I  myself  sometimes 
have  felt  chilly,  The  weather  had 
something  to  do  with  this.  My  dairy 
has  this  weather  record  for  the  last 
week  in  April.  Sunday,  rain  snow, 
hail;  Monday,  rain  snow,  windy; 
Tuesday,  snow,  windy;  Wednesday, 
cold,  rain;  Thursday,  rain  all  day; 
Friday,  drizzle,  chilly. 

The  camp  history  is  somewhat  in- 
teresting, too.  Originally  a  base  hos- 
pital where  some  23  000  men  were 
cared  for  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
army  early  this  year,  a  part  of  it  be- 
ing retained  for  venereal  diseases 
among  the  women  workers  over  here 
but  the  greater  portion  having  been 
selected  as  the  foundation  for  "the 
mightiest  educational  experiment  in 
history"  as  Dr.  Willett  of  the  Chicago 
University  described  it  to  us  last  Sunl 
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day.  About  a  mile  square  this  uni- 
versity city  is  wholly  of  one  story 
buildings,  barrack  style.  Classes  were 
formed  in  March  and  instruction  in 
all  the  arts  and  sciences  and  advanced 
studies  are  now  offered  to  men  in  the 
army.  Some  six  thousand  have  avail- 
ed themselves  of  the  opportunity  and 
every  morning  I  see  them,  with  their 
school  books  under  their  arms,  march- 
ing in  company  formation,  through 
the  mud,  from  their  barracks  over  to 
the  various  class  rooms.  This  move- 
ment, on  foot,  seems  most  inspiring 
but  so  far  as  I  have  talked  with  these 
soldier-students,  the  opinion  is  unan- 
imous that  this  is  a  mighty,  possibly 
the  mightiest  educational  opportunity 
in  history  to  get  rid  of  the  distasteful 
military  routine  of  duty  in  times  of 
peace.  All  at  an  expense  to  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  for  text  books  and  teacher's 
salaries  of  nearly  $5,000,000. 

The  great  question,  however  is 
military  atmosphere,,  a  condition 
where  men  do  what  they  are  ordered 
to  do  and  little  else  even  to  think.  Is 
such  an  atmosphere  conductive  to 
study  where  thought  is  so  largely  an 
element  of  success.  For  instance,  some 
of  the  students  in  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism thought  they  could  print  a 
small  university  bulietin.  They  suc- 
ceeded fairly  well  till  last  week  they 
printed  the  result  of  a  straw  vote  on 
presidential  candidates  in  which  Debs 
Billy  Sunday  and  others  were  voted 
for.  The  article  was  worked  up  much 
as  college  class  books  treat  such  votes 
with  the  result  the  publication  was 
forthwith  suppressed.  A  show  Satur- 
day night  was  booked  in  the  theatre 
with  seats  reserved  for  officers  and 
women  workers.  When  an  enlisted 
man  escorted  one  of  the  girls  to  these 
reserved  seats,  he  himself  had  to  go 
way  back  and  sit  down.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  college  jollying  which 
most  officers  took  good  naturedly. 
One.  however,  told  the  men  to  "cut  it 
out"  or  he  would  call  the  show  off. 
They  replied  with  a  loud  "ugh"  and 
the  show  ended  forthwith.  The  feel- 
ing of  unrest  seems  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease among  the  student-soldiers. 

By  the  way,  if  you  see  in  the  movies 


a  big  crowd  of  soldiers  cheering  and 
throwing  up  their  caps  with  General 
Pershing  and  Secretai-y  of  War  Baker 
on  the  platform  here  at  Beaune,  this 
is  the  way  it  was  worked  up.  Both 
men  had  concluded  their  speeches, 
which  were  heartily  applauded  by 
hand  clapping.  Then  many  of  us 
turned  to  go  when  we  were  told  to 
stay  till  the  movie  man  could  get  his 
work  in.  The  order  was  given  for  the 
men  to  swing  their  arms  and  caps  in 
the  air  but  not  till  the  signal  was 
given.  The  signal  was  given  and  you 
will  see  the  result. 

Recently  Congressman  Tilson  and 
others  members  of  the  congressional 
committee  on  military  affairs  visited 
the  camps  and  saw  the  obedient  boys 
going  to  school  v/ith  their  books  un- 
der their  arms.  Before  leaving,  the 
members  of  the  committee  also  vio- 
lated sanitary  rules  which,  in  my  case, 
would  have  sent  me  to  the  guard 
house  for  thirty  days.  Their  train 
remained  in  camp  in  the  middle  of 
a  much  traveled  street  with  the  re- 
sult that  broken  bottles  and  other  un- 
sanitary refuse  was  ,found  on  the 
track  over  which  the  cars  stood.  I 
speak  of  this  because  I  cut  my  foot 
walking  up  the  tracks  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

But  this  university  city  will  soon 
cease  to  exist.  At  a  cost  of  some  mil- 
lions the  mightiest  educational  ex- 
periment in  history  will  end  at  the 
end  of  the  first  term,  the  first  term 
being  the  last.  The  last  day  of  the 
term  was  to  be  June  7  The  actual 
end  may  come  much  'sooner." 

P.  S.  This  afternoon  I  got  the 
best  of  one  of  those  recruiting  offii- 
cers  who  rejected  me  two  years  ago. 
He  then  advertised  for  men  who 
could  handle  a  shovel  or  swing  an  ax, 
but  told  me  I  was  too  old  to  do  either. 
But  this  afternoon,  I  got  into  that 
very  engineer  corps  in  which  I  should 
have  been  so  glad  to  serve  two  years 
ago.  A  detail  from  Pioneer  Infantry, 
513,  dumped  a  dozen  loads  of  wet 
gravel  in  front  of  our  hut  and  for  four 
hours  I  wheeled  the  stuff  into  and 
spread  it  out  over  the  mud  floor  of 
the  tent   So  that  now  I  am  a  member, 
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in  good  and  regular  standing  (5  feet 
1),  though  somewhat  tanned,  of  this 
unit  of  enlisted  colored  men. 

In  the  official  report  in  the  Univer- 
sity News  of  General  Pershing's  visit 
he  said  "he  was  pleased  with  their 
soldierly  appearance,  military  bearing 
and  efficiency."  This,  after  he  had 
looked  over  the  barracks  and  in- 
spected every  man  in  camp.  Sorry, 
but  if  he  had  come  into  my  barracks 
most  any  night  after  midnight  he 
would  have  seen  something  very  dif- 
ferent to  report.  But  more  of  this 
later. 

Beauue,  May  24,  1919 

"This  incident  is  one  on  me,  I  wrote 
you  how.  in  order  to  rise  above  the 
mud  and  water  on  the  ground  floor  of 
my  hut,  I  got  a  road  construction 
gang  to  dump  a  dozen  loads  or  so  of 
gravel  in  front  of  the  hut  and  how,  for 
two  clays,  with  the  help  of  two  will- 
ing clergymen  and  our  colored  order- 
ly. I  wheeled  the  gravel  into  the  hut. 
I  speak  of  this  help,  though  it  was 
only  temporary.  All  three  found  duty 
elsewhere  soon  called  them.  Well, 
yesterday  I  found  out  that  when  the 
hut  was  erected  a  detail  of  ten  men 
were  used  to  do  the  heavy  work  and 
that  this  same  detail  had  ever  since, 
some  five  weeks  now,  been  daily  de- 
tailed to  report  to  the  hut  for  duty. 
They  came  each  day  to  the  hut,  all 
right,  but  failed  to  report  to  me  that 
they  had  been  sent  to  help.  So,  all 
the  time  I  was  breaking  my  back  in 
wheeling  in  the  dozen  truckloads  of 
gravel,  these  ten  men  sat  around  in 
the  hut  and  watched  me  do  the  work 
for  them  which  they  had  been  ordered 
to  do  for  me. 

This  soldier-student  university  camp 
is  now  undergoing  a  sociological  cen- 
sus. Each  man  is  to  be  required,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  fill  out  and  answer 
such  searching  questions  as  these:  — 

"Do  you  gamble'  no/w?  Did  you 
gamble  before  entering  the  army?  Do 
you  drink  now?  Did  you  drink  before 
entering  the  army?  In  conversation 
do  you  prefer  to  listen  or  do  all  the 
talking  yourself?  Do  you  feel,  since 
entering  the  army  more  tolerant  of 
the  opinions  of  others  and  more  kind- 


ly towards  them?"  These  answers, 
if  truthfully  given  will  have  a  value 
twenty  years  from  now  far  in  excess 
of  their  present  worth.  "The  History 
of  Company  K  in  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War'*  illustrates  this  point  but  if 
the  answers  now  are  given  as  frankly 
as  they  were  then  the  men,  many  of 
them,  will  land  in  the  guard  house. 

The  German  prisoners  in  oamp  do- 
ing the  heavy  work  also  illustrate  an- 
other point,  their  bringing  up.  They 
don't  know  how  to  shirk  their  work, 
to  slow  down  They  work  as  if  they 
were  working  for  themselves  and 
were  ambitious  to  get  the  job  done. 
And  one  day  while  these  prisoners 
were  moving  our  piano,  benches,  ta- 
bles and  other  heavy  truck,  our  color- 
ed orderly,  without  any  hint  from  me, 
got  his  kitchen  detail  to  make  a  lot 
of  hot  chocolate  for  the  men  they  had 
recently  been  trying  to  kill.  Now, 
whenever  those  Germans  meet  me 
they  nod  and  smile  but  those  nods 
and  smiles  belong  to  our  colored  or- 
derly, not  to  me. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals,  besides 
the  increasing  number  of  Y  girls,  are 
several  flocks  of  "flying  cooties," 
Several  of  these  birds  lit  in  my  bar- 
racks. Perhaps  I  ought  to  explain,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  unacquainted  with 
conditions  in  this  modern  camp,  very 
modern,  three  months  eld  university 
camp,  that  flying  cooties  are  not  birds 
at  all  but  simply  Y  M.  C.  A.  men  re- 
cently taken  over  by  the  army.  They 
instruct  here  for  a  time  and  then  go 
to  seme  other  camp  of  instruction  and 
as  they  are  on  the  wing  and  wind 
much  of  the  time  and  have  an  insig- 
nia on  the  right  shoulder  that  at  a 
short  distance  looks  as  much  like  a 
bird  as  anything  they  are  now  known 
far  and  near  as  flying  cooties. 

One  night  I  was  reading  near  the 
table  in  the  back  part  of  the  hut,  try- 
ing to  read  by  the  just  then  some- 
what dim  electric  light  when  I  be- 
came conscious  a  man  was  standing, 
had  been  standing  for  seme  time  dose 
by  me,  not  saying  a  word  When  I 
looked  up  he  said,  slowly: 

"Will  there  be  pictures  tonight?" 

The  machine  had  been  put  in  but 
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was  not  yet  in  working  order  so,  not 
to  have  him  go  away  wholly  disap- 
pointed, for  these  colored  men  are 
mighty  easily  pleased  with  little 
things,  I  asked  him  what  state  he 
came  from  and  if  he  was  married.  By 
this  time  he  had  sidled  up  to  the 
table  and  finally,  slowly  sat  down  in 
a  chair  close  to  me. 

"Yes,  I  has  a  wife  and  little  child." 

What  a  voice,  deep,  rich,  mellow, 
kind  and  big  in  these  human  quali- 
ties as  the  man's  frame  was  gigantic. 
I  looked  at  the  great  mouth  as  large 
as  a  small  megaphone,  at  the  big,  roll- 
ing thick  lips,  at  the  double  set  of 
large  shining  white  teeth  and  no  long- 
er wondered  at  the  volume  of  the 
voice  great  in  volume  but  soft  and 
tender  in  every  vibration.  I  tried,  at 
first,  to  look  into  his  eyes  but  he  had 
covered  them  up  with  his  hands  like 
a  bashful  boy.  He  made  a  bluff  of 
rubbing  his  forehead  for  a  time  but 
that  was  a  mere  bluff.  He  was  really 
too  bashful  to  look  at  me.  Then  I 
asked  him  if  bis  wife  was  not  lone- 
some while  he  was  away. 

"I  spec'  she  is." 

Slowly  uncovering  his  eyes  a  little 
and  looking  me  soherly  in  the  face 
he  added  after  a  pause: 

"But  she  war  good  to  me." 

Then  lightening  up,  as  if  he  had  a 
story  to  tell  me,  he  smiled.  Never, 
in  my  life,  have  I  seen  such  eyes  and 
such  a  smile,  eyes  as  large  and  as 
deep  as  a  tunnel  but  lit  up  with  a  look 
so  kind  and  so  tender  and  still  so 
frank.  From  then  on  there  was  no 
bashfulness  but  what  he  said  came 
slowly,  with  difficulty,  so  hard  did  he 
try  in  words  to  make  me  understand 
what  his  heart  was  full  of.  He  paused 
again  and  again. 

"Some  man  wrote  in  a  book  once, 
"Be  good  and  you'll  be  lonesome."  I 
don't  believe  being  good  makes  my 
wife  lonesome.  Poor  man,  he  lost  his 
wife  and  his  daughter,  she  killed  her- 
self. Then  his  other  daughter,  she 
went  to  court  to  make  him  pay  her 
some  money  he  owed  her  Finally  he 
was  took  sick  on  some  island  down 
south.  My,  but  he  war  lonesome  down 


there,  poor  man  He  wrote  a  letter, 
"I  dcn't  want  to  die  down  here  and 
be  put  down  in  a  cold,  wet  cellar  to 
stay  all  winter."  And  they  say  when 
he  died  he  didn't  believe  in  anybody 
or  anything,  even  God.  God  is  good 
and  He  ain't  lonesome,  either.  I  won- 
der if  that  man  is  lonesome  now." 

"Memorial  Day,  1919 — permitted  as 
I  iwas  to  take  part  in  the  services  here 
while  still  able  to  recall  the  first  Me- 
morial Day  ceremonies  at  home,  how 
grateful  I  feel.  And  how  well  I  re- 
member going  to  the  funeral  of  Col. 
Thomas  F.  Burpee,  father  of  Judge 
Lucien  F.  Burpee  and  Colonel  Charles 
W.  Burpee,  when  all  Rockville  turned 
out  in  honor  of  its  first  hero  in  the 
war  for  the  Union. 

"This  was  in  the  summer  or  early 
fall  of  1862  or  1863  and  while,  a  few 
years  later,  though  outlawed  by  rea- 
son of  both  age  and  size,  I  managed 
to  get  inside  a  uniform  myself,  now, 
still  an  outlaw,  but  in  uniform,  I  find 
myself  in  a  foreign  land  helping,  in  a 
small,  very  small  way  to  do  honor  to 
the  American  dead  while  little  chil- 
dren, not  so  old  as  I  was  on  the  first 
Memorial  Day,  but  able  to  at  least 
say,  '  'Ello'  to  me  in  my  own  language, 
went  on  their  way  strewing  the  graves 
of  the  American  dead  with  flowers, 
graves  of  those  who  'ventured  far  to 
preserve  the  liberties  of  mankind.' 

"These  last  words  have  been  chis- 
eled on  a  modest  but  enduring  monu- 
ment erected  by  the  French  people, 
hereabouts  over  the  grave  of  the  first 
American  to  die  at  the  base  hospital 
here.  This  was  'P'v't  Paul  B.  Burton,' 
a  good  New  England  name,  though  the 
records  do  not  indicate  his  home.  He 
died  less  than  a  year  ago  but  over  900 
additional  graves  have  since  been  ap- 
propriately marked  in  the  American 
cemetery  at  this  camp,  many  of  the 
white  crosses,  besides  the  name,  hav- 
ing the  additional  information  '102d 
Infantry.'  These  graves,  a  few  days 
before,  I  saw  being  covered  with  sod 
and  the  place  being  slicked  up  gener- 
ally by  Germans,  but  they  were  Ger- 
man prisoners  of  war  Some  distance 
to  one  side  were  a  dozen  or  more 


crosses  bearing  German  names  antf 
merely  the  initials  'P.  W.' 

"The  formal  ceremonies  were  at- 
tended by  several  thousand  of  the  stu- 
dent soldiers  and  by  a  battalion  of 
French  lancers,  the  famous  'flying 
cooties,'  in  a  flock  holding  the  left 
wing  in  line.  These  itinerant  instruct- 
ors taken  over  by  the  army  accept  the 
title  of  'flying  cooties'  good  naturedly, 
though  tihe  acceptance  by  one  who 
never  smelt  smoke  unless  in  the  class 
room  of  Columbia,  his  acceptance,  af- 
ter a  formal  military  ceremony  of  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
made  many  here  hotter  than  they 
have  been  since  the  Argonne  and 
Chateau  Thierry. 

"This  is  a  brief  note  but  I  must  tell 
you  of  one  of  the  things  Y  men  who 
are  neither  liars  nor  fools  have  to 
bear  up  under  over  here.  I  have 
written  you  how  a  few  hundred  or 
perhaps  thousands  of  Y  girls  had  been 
rushed  over  here  to  help  sustain  the 
morale  of  two  millions  of  men.  At  the 
best,  this,  particularly  in  the  way  of 
dancing,  is  but  an  aggravation  to  tihe 
men.  This  week,  however,  as  if  to 
add  insult  to  aggravation,  a  Protes- 
tant as  well  as  a  prominent  bishop 
started  in  on  a  tour  of  the  camps,  un- 
der Y  auspices  with  this  sermon  (in 
part)  on  faith,  given  in  this  camp  at 
least  three  times:- — 

"  'The  other  evening  in  Paris  I  met 
a  soldier,  a  handsome  boy,  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  was  not  afraid  to 
walk  the  streets  alone  in  such  a  city. 
He  told  me  he  had,  the  night  before, 
met  a  young  woman  near  .that  very 
spot  who  invited  him  to  her  room.  He 
went  and  remained  until  morning  and 
this  handsome  lad  told  me  he  was 
still  a  pure  young  man.  Now,  I  be- 
lieve he  told  me  the  truth  and  I  have 
faith,  such  faith  in  you  as  to  believe 
you,  under  like  circumstances,  would 
remain  as  pure  as  that  handsome  boy 
now  is.' " 


V. 

SALVAGE,  SAVINGS,  STEALINGS. 

Paris,  July  13,  1919. 

Am  working  in  a  base  warehouse  in 


this  city,  about  five  miles  out.  Up  at 
6,  walk  a  mile  and  a  half,  subway  20 
minutes  and  get  to  work  at  7:30  a. 
m.  Am  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a  five 
story  building,  100  by  250  feet  in  area 
where  some  forty  Y  men  and  100 
French  laborers  are  at  work.  This  is 
the  first  athletic  work  I  have  done, 
sorting  incoming  car  loads  of  athletic 
goods  sent  in  from  adandoned  huts 
and  the  demobilized  camps  all  over 
France.  Some  times  we  have  to  pile 
the  cases  up  to  the  ceiling  so  then  a 
little  fellow  comes  in  handy  mowing 
away.  Have  a  fine  dinner  at  the  ware- 
house and  get  back  to  the  hotel  at 
6.  I  like  it,  have  two  congenial  Y. 
athletic  men  to  work  with  but  am  get- 
ting some  knocks  that  will  make  you 
dizzy  when  I  get  time  to  write  about 
them.  Some  600,000  baseballs  at  $1 
each  were  sent  over  from  the  states 
nearly  half  of  which  are  still  here  in 
the  warehouse  unpacked.  Of  the  150,- 
000  baseball  bats  sent  over,  over  125,- 

000  are  here,  unused.  At  one  time 
the  stock  of  athletic  goods  alone  on 
our  floor  amounted  to  $2,000,000.  On 
other  floors  are  everything  from  pins 
to  pianos,  amounting  to  nearly  $20,- 
000,000. 

Tomorrow  will  be  a  big  day  here, 
possibly  the  biggest,  though  armistice 
day  was  the  wildest.    This  afternoon 

1  thought  I  would  walk  around  the 
line  of  march  and  see  the  decorations 
before  the  crowd  gathered  tomorrow. 
Some  four  millions  of  other  people 
conceived  the  same  bright  idea  and 
with  me  we  made  quite  a  crowd.  But 
I  saw  much  and  with  the  thousands 
of  big  German  guns  everywhere  the 
combined  sight  set  a  fellow  thinking. 
Tomorrow  I  act  as  special  watchman 
at  the  warehouse  part  of  the  day,  vol- 
unteer work  on  my  part. 

Paris,  August  30,  1919. 

An  army,  in  its  retreat,  may  wage 
so  well  a  rear  guard  fight  as  to  main- 
tain its  unit  and  organization  intact 
at  the  close  or  its  retreat  may  degen- 
erate into  a  rout  The  Y.  M.  C.  A 
for  some  weeks  has  been  withdrawing 
frcm  its  activities  in  France  and  some- 
facts   in   regard   to   the  manner  in 
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which  this  great  trust  has  undertaken 
to  close  up  its  work  may  be  of  inter- 
est 

Last  April,  when  the  army  took 
over  the  thousand  or  more  canteens, 
the  one  in  which  I  had  been  a  helper 
for  nearly  three  months  shut  up  shop 
very  informally.  An  army  truck  was 
secured,  into  it  was  loaded  two  pianos, 
several  hundred  chocolate  mugs,  all 
somewhat  loosely  packed,  innumer- 
able boilers,  tin  kettles,  pans,  a  dozen 
cases  of  spiced  cakes  slightly  musty 
and  lots  of  odds  and  ends  from  a  can- 
teen business  that  had  been  running  a 
little  over  a  year  Into  the  truck  with 
the  rest  of  the  played  out  stuff  I 
climbed  and  off  to  Paris,  seventy-five 
miles  away,  we  started,  at  a  lively 
rate  to  make  the  trip  as  we  did  in  a 
little  over  three  hours. 

The  music  of  the  pianos  and  mis- 
cellaneous accompaniments  shut  out 
much  conversation  on  the  way  but, 
once  inside  the  city  walls  and  excise 
stations  the  load  was  left  here  and 
there.  The  two  pianos,  or  the  pieces 
that  were  left  of  one,  were  dropped 
in  a  theatre  hallway.  The  demobil- 
ization of  one  piano  had  been  some- 
what accelerated,  m  addition  to  the 
ride,  by  the  thorough  soaking  the 
piano  got  several  weeks  before  by 
being  thoughtlessly  left  out  by  enlist- 
ed men  in  a  heavy  rain  over  night. 
The  cases  of  cakes  or  rather  those 
that  were  not  too  musty  were  accept- 
ed as  a  gift  by  the  truck  driver  and 
his  comrades,  some  fifty  in  all.  The 
rest  of  the  load  was  left  in  a  rear 
passageway  near  division  headquar- 
ters, a  place  soon  sought  out  by  the 
inquisitive  poor  of  the  city.  Thus  this 
canteen  went  out  of  business.  No  in- 
ventory accompanied  the  goods, 
hence  no  rredits  could  be  given.  A  de- 
ficit of  several  thousand  francs  had 
been  discovered  at  the  canteen  a 
month  previous  but  that  had  been 
covered  up,  temporarily  only,  by  cred- 
iting to  the  canteen  an  "estimated 
inventory,"  the  lawyer  hut  secretary 
having  sought  the  shelter  of  the 
state:  without  taking  any  inventory 
at  all.    How  the  loss  from  the  deficit, 


the  two  thousand  francs  worth  of 
musty  cakes,  the  dismissed  pieces  of 
the  piano  and  the  inevitable  shrink- 
age in  value  of  other  canteen  stuff  was 
made  to  show  on  the  books  at  division 
headquarters  I  cannot  say.  Possibly 
the  whole  loss,  stolen  money  and  all, 
was  charged  off  under  the  item  of 
"value  of  goods  u£ed  for  welfare  pur- 
poses." an  item  allowed  in  the  final 
accounting  at  Paris  that  has  been 
made  by  the  ungodly  to  cover  a  mul- 
titude of  canteen  sins. 

My  second  assignment  was  at 
Beaune,  the  famous  and  in  some  re- 
spects infamous  university  city  where 
I  was  taught  things  regarding  pro- 
fanity vulgarity  and  immorality 
among  army  officers  that  cannot  be 
found  in  any  book,  sacred  or  profane. 
Here  a  most  perfect  system  of  ac- 
counting was  at  first  put  into  force, 
for  the  Paris  plan  of  accounting  was 
paved  with  good  intentions.  If  a  hut 
was  put  up  with  army  labor  but  with 
Y  lumber  the  cost  of  the  lumber  was 
charged  to  Beaune.  In  one  instance 
the  lumber  charge  for  a  hut  was  17,- 
000  francs,  a  hut  that  was  used  but  a 
little  over  a  month,  the  salvage  price 
finally  amounting  to  less  than  500 
francs.  The  furnishings  sent  to  each 
of  the  eight  huts  at  Beaune  were 
charged  to  the  individual  huts  with 
instructions  to  take  an  inventory  of 
furnishings  once  a  month.  The  city 
ceased  to  exist  so  soon,  however,  that 
these  plans  were  never  put  into  ef- 
fect.  But  here  is  what  did  happen. 

At  the  headquarters  hut  the  money 
was  kept,  no,  not  kept  but  loosely 
put  into  a  wooden  box  because  the 
cashier  had  not  acquired  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  combination  of  the 
safe.  Here,  with  doors  and  windows 
open,  the  wooden  box,  under  no  lock 
nor  key,  was  cleaned  out  of  its  cash, 
some  6,000  francs,  a  few  nights  before 
the  army  left,  by  an  enlisted  man  de- 
tailed to  help  at  the  nut.  The  evi- 
dence against  him  was  complete. 

After  the  army  and  the  money  and 
the  enlisted  man  left  (for  he  was  al- 
lowed to  return  to  the  states  with  his 
unit  to  be  tried  later,  possibly)  a 
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dozen  of  us  went  about  the  camp  to 
the  different  huts  and  gathered  up 
what  could  be  found,  selling  out  to 
the  people  of  Beaune,  for  two  weeks, 
what  was  not  fit  to  be  sent  back  to 
Paris  and  the  states.  The  pianos, 
nearly  a  dozen  in  all,  were  sold  at 
prices  that,  in  the  aggregate  through- 
out France,  must  have  made  a  net 
losts  on  pianos  ot  several  millions  of 
dollars.  No  attempt  was  made  to  keep 
accounts  of  each  hut  separate,  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  sales  going  into  one 
general  treasury,  after  it  had  been 
somewhat  depleted  by  the  departed 
enlisted  man.  Whether  the  6,000 
francs  was  finally  entered  under  the 
item  of  "value  of  goods  used  for  wel- 
fare purposes,"  I  cannot  say  but  this 
I  do  know.  The  cashier  told  me  he 
made  the  enlisted  man  a  present  of 
100  francs  the  day  before  the  theft 
was  committed,  made  in  return  for 
some  trifling  assistance  he  gave  the 
cashier,  the  present  being  charged  to 
"operating  expenses  of  hut." 

But  the  disheartening  thing  about 
this  two  weeks  of  salvage  work  at 
Beaune  was  the  personal  ends  the 
work  developed.  One  man  set  aside 
and  s>ent  home  to  the  states  some  six- 
ty blankets  selling  ai  25  francs  each. 
Another,  a  former  enlisted  man,  stole 
a  typewriter  worth  500  francs.  An- 
other, also  a  former  enlisted  man,  ap- 
propriated to  his  later  use  several 
automobile  tires  worth  200  francs 
each.  Another  "found"  a  bale  of  bur- 
lap worth  400  francs  and  still  others 
made  private  use  of  salvaged  goods. 
Out  of  a  salvage  gang  of  twelve  Y 
men  I  think  we  broke  about  even,  six 
keeping  their  private  hands  off  of  the 
property  of  this  big  trust.  Another 
member  of  a  salvage  gang  attempted 
to  get  away  with  a  costly  communion 
set  the  Y  had  been  using  in  its  hut 
services  but  was  caught  in  the  act. 
Still  another  member  of  a  salvage 
gang  in  which  I  worked  "took  over" 
for  his  own  use  an  automobile  but 
whether  he  got  across  with  it,  across 
the  Atlianitic,  I  cannot  say.  And  after 
the  salvage  work  at  Beaune  was  end- 
ed    and     the     camjp     entirely  de- 


serted there  still  remained  nearly  1,- 
000  gallons  of  gasolene,  Y  property 
costing  not  far  from  $1  a  gallon.  Luck- 
ily for  them,  this  stock  of  gasolene 
enabled  isix  of  the  salvage  gang,  three 
of  whom  were  former  enlisted  men, 
to  take  short  trips  to  different  parts 
of  France  and  neighboring  countries 
during  the  following  five  weeks  en- 
tirely devoted  to  joy  riding  in  Y  cars. 
Thus  the  Y  withdrew  from  Beaune. 

Speaking  of  joy  riding,  a  recent 
instance  was  publicly  related  concern- 
ing a  member  of  the  Paris  salvage 
corps.  The  would-be  joy  rider,  a  cler- 
gyman, was  refused  the  use  of  a  car 
on  a  holiday  but  in  some  way  secured 
the  car  just  the  same.  Returning  late, 
going  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  he 
smashed  the  car  'but  escaped  injury 
himself  as  did  his  two  companions,  Y 
girls.  Still  later  a  bill  for  repairs 
was  presented  to  the  salvage  depart- 
ment amounting  to  4,500  francs.  Such 
instances  as  this  explain,  in  a  way, 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  automo- 
bile service  of  the  Y.  In  addition  to 
the  original  cost  of  the  1,500  cars  in 
use  during  the  past  season,  1919,  the 
cost  of  maintainance  has  averaged 
over  $11,000  a  day. 

From  the  Red  Triangle  Overseas, 
April  19,  1919,  Page  8,  is  the  follow- 
ing: "There  is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  joy  riding  which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
is  not  justified  in  paying  for  and  of 
Which  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
sources  of  criticism  of  our  operations. 
Prompt  and  decisive  action  is  neces- 
sary to  stop  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
abuses  of  the  trust  which  is  imposed 
on  us  by  the  American  people." 

But  to  return  to  salvage  work.  In 
many  cases  when  the  Y  began  to 
withdraw  from  France  the  huts  wera 
promptly  deserted,  the  secretary 
packing  up  nothing,  leaving  even  the 
coffee  grounds  in  the  last  pot  of  cof- 
fee he  made  for  his  own  use.  Thous- 
ands of  francs  worth  of  property  was 
thus  left  unguarded  till  the  huts  were 
taken  over  by  the  French.  But  when 
the  salvage  gangs  began,  m  a  fashion, 
to  save,  pack  up  and  ship  this  proper- 
ty hack  to  Paris  the  spot  of  all  others 
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where  the  business  rout  was  most 
complete  was  the  base  warehouse  in. 
Paris.  There,  for  more  than  three 
months  I  worked,  pushing  a  truck  and 
piling  up  cases  like  any  freight  han- 
dler, With  a  stock,  at  times  amount- 
ing to  nearly  $20,000,000,  coming  in 
and  going  out,  yet  this  great  business 
was  conducted  without  a  stock  book 
or  even  a  pretense  of  one.  When  any 
knowledge  of  the  amount  of  any  class 
of  goods  on  hand  was  needed  a  spec- 
ial inventory  had  to  be  taken.  One 
day  I  worked  nearly  all  one  forenoon, 
with  two  French  laborers  moving, 
cases  trying  to  find  some  base  balls 
that  were  supposed  to  be  packed  up  in 
one  corner  behind  a  lot  of  other 
goods.  When  we  reached  it  the  cor- 
ner was  bare,  bare  of  any  sign  of  base 
balls. 

"O,  well,"  said  the  foreman  "never 
mind  looking  further  for  them.  They 
are  gone,  somewhere."  They  surely 
were  gone,  gone  from  the  warehouse, 
somewhere,  30,000  of  them,  worth  $1 
a  piece. 

This  lack  of  the  ordinary  business 
implement,  a  stock  book,  was  brought 
out  late  last  winter  when  the  Y  ran 
short  of  a  common  but  very  important 
article  in  its  service.  A  famine  of 
common  letter  paper  occurred  through 
out  all  France.  We  felt  it  in  the 
canteen  where  I  was  at  the  time  and 
the  men  were  limited  to  one  sheet 
when  they  wanted  to  write  home.  Yet, 
in  this  ba_e  warehouse  at  the  time, 
overlooked  and  covered  up  with  other 
goods,  were  368  million  sheets  of 
writing  paper! 

If  the  lack  of  system  was  evident 
when  the  new  goods  were  first  re- 
ceived from  the  states,  the  avalanche 
of  returning  goods  when  the  with- 
drawal from  the  huts  and  camps  'be- 
gan made  the  absence  of  system  so 
complete  that  each  man  developed  a 
system  of  his  own,  and  there  were 
some  40  Y  men  and  100  French  labor- 
ers at  work  handling  the  stock.  No 
way  bills  accompanied  the  car  loads 
cf  goods  when  they  arrived.  They 
may  have  come  from  Verdun  or  Bor- 
deaux and  been  broken  open  on  the 


way  a  dozen  times  and  the  goods  dis 
tribuited  as  souvenirs  to  the  French 
people  along  the  various  routes.  The 
contents  of  the  cases  were  usually 
unknown  till  the  cover  was  off.  Then 
out  came  base  balls  and  possibly  as 
many  Bibles.  Sometimes  by  shaking 
the  case  I  could  tell  what  the  con- 
tents was  in  advance  by  the  noise. 
Base  ball  hats  and  basket  ball  goals 
usually  told  in  that  way  hut  religious 
tracts  never  spoke  till  the  cover  was 
off  But  when  the  goods  came  in  bulk 
was  the  most  fun.  Imagine  a  return 
shipment  of  a  thousand  'base  ball  bats 
tied  up  with  twine,  put  loosely  into 
bags,  or  perhaps  each  bat  trying  to 
travel  alone,  on  an  independent,  slip- 
pery bat  of  its  own,  all  the  way  from 
the  demobilization  camp.  Basket  ball 
goals,  those  iron  hoops  with  netting 
attached,  had  a  way  of  coming  in 
bulk,  in  clusters  of  a  dozen  or  so  tan- 
gled together  by  the  netting,  the  at- 
tachment was  so  complete.  Many  a 
pinched  finger  was  the  result  of  trying 
to  handle  these  clusters  of  goals. 
Many  of  the  cases  coming  back  from 
the  army  camps  were  partly  full  and 
the  covers  loose.  In  handling  these 
the  contents  were  frequently  spilled 
out  on  the  dirty  warehouse  floor  to  toe 
soon  trodden  under  foot  or  rolled 
down  by  the  wheels  of  the  hand  truck, 
making  a  carpet  first  of  writing  paper, 
then  loose  raisins,  then  several  dozen 
pocket  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment or  a  bushel  or  so  cf  small  boxes 
of  powdered  ink  or  loose  checkers 
and  dominoes  without  number. 

The  other  floors  of  the  warehouse 
indicated  purchases  of  hut  furnishing 
goods  were  made  on  a  big  scale  re- 
gardless cf  demand  or  apparent  need 
but  the  sudden  closing  of  the  war  may 
explain  what  now  appeals  as  an  er- 
ror in  judgment.  That  purchases  were 
made  with  a  lavish  hand  no  one  can 
deny  and  that  the  purchasing  agent 
in  the  states  and  the  distributing 
agent  in  France  worked  in  harmony 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in 
many  instances  the  goods  after  coin 
ing  over  did  not  remain  stored  in  the 
warehouse   but   were   distfributed  at 
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once  in  different  parts  of  France,  thus 
creating  the  impression  of  a  real  need 
in  the  outlying  districts  for  tine  goods. 
But,  in  due  time,  back  to  the  ware- 
house came  these  same  goods  again, 
unopened  even.  One  day  fifteen  cases, 
540  in  all,  of  medicine  balls  unopened 
came  back  in  one  car,  from  some 
where  in  France,  to  this  day  no  one 
knows  where.  In  another  instance 
80,000  francs  worth  of  tents  were 
shipped  from  the  warehouse  to  some 
point  on  the  west  front  only  to  come 
back  to  the  warehouse  again  in  their 
original  new  condition.  An  instance 
of  carelessness  was  in  the  shipment 
of  $125,000  worth  of  Henry  Clay 
cigars  in  an  open  flat  oar.  Rain  ruined 
the  whole  shipment. 

The  dealings  at  the  warehouse, 
while  not  large  in  value  perhaps,  made 
up  iby  being  sufficiently  numerous. 
And  it  needed  no  one  in  authority  at 
the  warehouse  to  tell  us  what  to  take, 
though  we  were  told  to  take  what  we 
needed  for  ourselves  (not  our  friends, 
however)  from  the  clothing  depart- 
men  and  to  keep  it  "sub  rosa."  The 
Y,  so  it  was  said,  owed  it  to  iteiellf  to 
have  us  appear  in  public  decently 
dressed.  No  invitation,  however,  was 
necessary.  Every  day  things  of  more 
or  less  value  were  taken  away  and  if 
the  stock  on  our  floor  did  not  meet 
the  needs  foraging  was  next  in  line 
on  some  other  floor.  Return  calls 
from  that  floor  followed  and  so  it 
went,  openly  but  usually  within  reas- 
onable bounds.  One  day,  however,  a 
heavy  case  was  quietly  lowered  from 
one  floor  to  another  and  disappeared. 
Another  case  of  a  different  nature 
was  this.  One  of  the  Y  men,  some 
months  before  I  went  there,  was 
caught  shipping  fifty  pound  bags  of 
sugar,  an  extra  one  being  slipped  into 
the  truck  to  be  later  disposed  of  by 
the  truck  driver.  The  shipper  was 
promptly  discharged  but  I  was  told 
was  at  once  given  another  job,  where 
do  you  think,  at  headquarters,  and 
requisitions  for  goods  signed  by  him 
had  to  be  filled  thereafter  by  the  rest 
of  us.  Possibly  he  knew  too  much, 
so  was  not  sent.  home.    One  or  two 


petty  cases  of  theft  somewhat  irritat- 
ed me.  A  pretty  appearing  Y  girl 
came  up  to  the  athletic  department 
one  day  when  I  happened  to  be  in  sole 
charge  seeking  some  second  hand 
goods  for  her  hut,  she  said.  With  her 
were  two  enlisted  men  and  when  they 
started  to  go  I  saw  one  of  the  men 
had  several  dollars  worth  of  goods 
tucked  away  in  his  possession.  How- 
ever, he  finally  did  as  I  told  him,  put 
the  goods  iback  where  he  found  them. 
Another  Y  girl,  the  same  day  (and 
this  was  not  a  very  good  day  for  such 
visits  either)  accompanied  by  three 
enlisted  men,  found  some  excuse  for 
shopping,  from  floor  to  floor,  but  her 
escort  failed  to  get  away  with  any 
athletic  goods.  A  former  hut  secre- 
tary, then  in  salvage  work,  told  me 
of  several  cases  of  Y  girls  stealing 
goods  from  the  hut  and  giving  them 
to  their  friends,  the  officers,  because, 
they  said,  the  officers  wanted  the 
goods  to  give  to  their  female  friends 
in  the  village  close  by.  The  girls  were 
quite  peeved  at  the  secretary  for  stop- 
ping this  petty  stealing  and  I  suppose 
my  visitors  were  at  me.  I  was  merely 
mad,  that's  all. 

This  circumstance  was  told  me  by 
a  Connecticut  Y  man,  now  in  athletic 
work.  Back  of  a  pile  of  others  he 
found  a  small  box  in  the  warehouse 
partly  broken  open.  On  top  were  some 
loose  papers,  then  some  empty  bottles 
and  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  were,  in 
paper  money,  some  30,000  francs.  Af- 
ter some  inquiry  the  box  was  traced 
back  to  a  hut  and  the  !but  secretary 
was  found  to  have  shipped  home  by 
express,  during  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  in  other  boxes,  some  400,000 
francs.  The  hut  secretary,  in  some 
careless  moment,  allowed  this  one  box 
to  get  away  hut  he  now  is  and  also 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time  will 
be  where  he,  himself,  even  in  a  care- 
less moment  cannot  get  away.  Another 
well  authenticated  case  is  that  of  a 
hut  secretary  who  removed  the  soap 
from  the  tins  and  replaced  the  shaving 
article  with  French  paper  money,  "sal- 
vaging" some  125,000  francs  in  that 
way.    Several  instances    are  given 
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where  hut  secretaries  very  carefully 
carried  the  money  home  and  put  it 
under  their  pillows  only  to  find  it 
missing  in  the  morning,  they  said.  In 
one  case  the  amount  was  40,000 
franos,  A  former  enlisted  man  who 
later  became  a  hut  secretary  is  now 
doing  time  for  stealing  some  82,000 
francs,  money  given  him  to  be  sent 
home  to  the  families  of  his  former 
comrades  in  service. 

When  I  reached  Paris  in  January, 
1919,  something  over  sixty  convic- 
tions of  Y  men  had  occurred  and  the 
rate  at  that  time  and  for  several  fol- 
lowing months  was  one  every  other 
day.  See  Red  Triangle,  April  5,  1919, 
Page  4.  The  more  recent  rate  can- 
not be  given  as  the  quotations  are  not 
at  land  but  in  all  the  foregoing  in- 
stances my  information  comes  from 
either  Y  officials  given  out  in  public 
addresses,  from  the  official  Red  Tri- 
angle Overseas  or  from  Y  men  in 
whose  veracity  I  believe. 

While  the  probabilities  are  that 
these  Y  secretaries  at  home  in  the 
states  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
steal,  over  here  they  succumbed  at 
the  first  sight  of  a  pile  of  money.  The 
catalogue  of  cases  thus  given  must 
be  far  from  comlpete  for  I  have  had 
no  inside  avenue  of  information.  What 
has  thus  been  picked  up  on  the  sur- 
face any  one  could  have  discovered 
had  he  not  been  both  deaf  and  blind. 

Many  other  cases  of  theft  must  have 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  thous- 
ands of  secretaries,  like  myself,  who, 
in  their  own  fields  of  service,  had  eyes 
to  see  and  ears  to  hear.  Many  Y  men 
were  in  positions  to  know  vastly  more 
of  the  extent  of  the  stealings  than 
came  to  my  knowledge,  serving  as  I 
did,  many  times  from  choice,  from 
beginning  to  end,  in  menial  positions. 

But  the  surprising  thing  about  all 
financial  transactions  over  here  is 
this,  that  while  dishonest  dealings 
possibly  are  comparatively  few,  yet 
practically  every  one  in  the  army  and 
in  the  Y  as  well  has  become  permea- 
ted with  the  notion  that  this  great 
trust  fund  loses  its  sacredness  as  soon 
as  it  is  converted    into    the  paper 


money  of  France;  that  all  French 
paper  money,  like  tihe  dirty  looking 
civil  war  shin-plasters,  is  something 
to  be  rid  of,  to  be  almost  thrown 
away.  Some  came  here  with  the  old 
fashioned  idea  that  a  trust  fund  of  one 
or  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
more  or  less,  was  to  be  looked  upon 
as  sacred,  as  something  to  be  cared 
for  as  a  reasonably  prudent  man 
would  look  after  his  own  hard  earned 
savings.  With  a  few  exceptions,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  the  case.  The  con- 
version of  the  money  acts  for  the 
worse  upon  the  man  who  handles  it 
and  sometimes,  after  the  conversion, 
both  he  and  the  money  go  to  the  de- 
vil. The  torn,  crumpled  stuff  is  left 
around  in  huts  in  heaps  and  collected 
by  cashiers  and  thrown  into  bags  un- 
counted like  ,so  much  waste  paper. 
With  but  few  exceptions  are  the  ordi- 
nary precautionary  (meaisurias  of  a 
good  safe  or  a  bank  of  deposit  adopt- 
ed in  any  of  the  1,000  or  more  of  hut 
canteens  under  Y  management  in 
France.  No  justification  nor  excuse 
can  be  pleaded  that  war  conditions 
did  away  with  all  the  ordinary  safe 
guards  at  hand  in  normal  environ- 
ment. In  Paris,  Lyons  and  practically 
all  the  large  cities  of  France  business 
was  conducted  as  usual  and  in  the 
country  districts  not  one  twentieth  of 
French  tcrrito/ry  was  over  ran  or 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  conflict.  The 
fact  is  most  if  not  all  of  the  stealings 
took  place  back  in  the  peaceful  re- 
gion of  Y  activities. 

In  this  great  emergency  the  mistake 
was  made,  as  I  believe,  in  assuming 
that  a  Y  man  was  honest,  so  much 
more  honest  than  the  average  man 
that  the  ordinary  every  day  safe 
guards  in  business  dealings  in  his 
case  need  not  be  taken.  The  average 
man  whose  business  it  is  to  handle 
other  people's  money,  men  like  bank- 
ers, trustees,  administrators,  lawyers, 
men  of  this  caliber,  are  invariably  re- 
quired by  the  courts  to  furnish  bonds 
for  their  good  behavior.  Rarely,  if 
ever,  is  a  stock  of  bankrupt  goods 
disposed  of  without  this  precaution  be- 
ing taken.  Yet  this  wise  rule,  when  the 
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trustee  was  a  Y  man,  was  never  ap- 
plied to  him.  He  handled  in  the  ag- 
gregate a  million  dollars  a  day,  yet 
no  hut  secretary,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
was  ever  required  or  even  asked  to 
furnish  a  bond.  Enlisted  men  by  the 
hundreds  were  detailed  and  taken  into 
this  branch  of  the  Y  work,  with  little 
or  no  inquiry  as  to  their  honesty  and 
received  pay  from  the  Y  for  their 
services,  contrary  to  the  well  known 
army  regulation.  This  rule  was  easily 
circumvented  by  making  the  enlisted 
man  a  present  of  the  money.  Some- 
times he  made  the  present  himself. 

Furthermore,  the  system  of  hut 
bookkeeping  was  simple,  so  simple  a 
hut  secretary,  though  a  simpleton, 
need  not  err  therein,  need  not  err  in 
easily  covering  up  any  deficit  that 
might  occur  in  his  cash  account.  All 
he  was  required  to  do  was  to  remit 
the  cash  sales  once  a  week  and  send 
in  an  inventory  of  the  goods  on  hand 
once  a  month.  These  items  should  'bal- 
ance the  amount  of  goods  charged 
against  him,  for  all  goods  were  sold 
at  cost,  the  price  charged.  No  attempt 
was  ever  made  at  division  headquar- 
ters, however,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
to  verify  the  inventory,  though  it  was 
the  work  of  but  a  few  hours,  a  day  at 
the  most  .  If,  for  any  reason,  a  de- 
ficit occurred  one  item  in  the  account 
was  amply  elastic  to  remedy  this,  the 
item  of  welfare  work.  Left  almost 
wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  hut 
secretary,  he  could  credit  himself 
with  various  expenses,  such  as  free 
entertainments  of  hot  chocolate,  lem- 
onade, cakes,  cigars,  or  money  given 
to  destitute  soldiers,  free  lunches  giv- 
en to  hut  workers,  etc.  For  these 
items  no  vouchers  were  required. 
These  items,  the  unverified  inven- 
tory and  the  expenses  of  welfare  work 
these  alone  made  a  floor  wide  open  to 
the  dishonest  secretary.  The  amounts 
expended  by  hut  secretaries  in  wel- 
fare work,  if  miblished  reports  can  be 
relied  upon,  foot  up  more  than  all 
other  competing  agencies  in  welfare 
work  gave  away,  (several  times  over. 
How  much  of  this  item,  welfare  work, 
has  actually  heen  used  to  cover  up 

deficits  in  cash  accounts  may  be  har 


to  determine  but  that  the  door  was 
left  wide  open  cannot  be  denied,  at 
least  in  the  face  of  these  facts.  The 
adopted  system  of  accounting  in  fact 
was  such  as  to  act  as  an  incentive 
rather  than  a  corrective  of  dishonest 
conduct.  One  of  the  accountants  at 
the  base  warehouse  told  me  a  friend 
of  his,  whose  name  could  be  given  if 
necessary,  received  a  most  flattering 
letter  from  Chief  Secretary  Carter  on 
his  accurate  accounts  rendered  as  hut 
secretary.  But  this  friend  quietly  re- 
marked he  had  during  a  long  period  of 
service,  charged  to  welfare  work  150,- 
000  francs  he  had  appropriated  to  his 
own  private  use.  I  know  thie  would 
have  easily  been  possible,  if  in  fact  it 
was  not  done.  The  friend  justified 
his  acts  by  claiming  those  higher  up 
were  getting  theirs,  so  he  might  as 
well  take  his. 

At  Beaune,  after  the  army  left, 
among  the  things  saved  were  some 
9,000  volumes  of  books  the  student- 
soldiers  had  left  beside  the  railroad 
spur  track.  The  books  were  in  cases 
and  had  been  there  a  week,  in  the 
rain  part  of  the  time,  when  we  found 
them  Luckily  some;  were  saved. 
We  also  found  three  barracks  occu- 
pied, still  occupied  after  all  but  a 
small  detachment  of  the  main  body 
of  soldiers  had  left.  We  drove  out 
the  local  prostitutes  from  these  bar- 
racks, salvaged  some  thirty  spring 
beds,  as  many  mattresses  and  twice 
as  many  blankets.  Thus,  between  the 
forgotten  books  and  the  occupied  bar- 
racks, the  university  city,  "the  might- 
iest educational  experiment  in  his- 
tory" as  this  institution  has  been  her- 
alded, on  paper,  in  periodicals  and 
newspapers  throughout  the  states, 
this  university  came  to  an  end,  truly 
a  city  where  some  10  000  young  Am- 
ericans were  given  an  opportunity  to 
study  all  the  higher  arts  and,  as  will 
be  seen  further  along,  the  beneficent 
effects  of  medicine  as  well. 

At  the  base  warehouse  in  Paris  the 
petty  larceny  carried  on  by  the  forty 
Y  men  at  work  there  came  to  be  a 
joke,  it  was  dorje  so  openly.  Scarcely 
a  night  went  by  without  one  or  more 
being  seen  carrying  away  bundles  of 
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goods  of  more  or  less  value.  The 
French  lalborers,  each  night  before 
being  allowed  to  leave,  were  thorough- 
ly searched  much  as  prisoners  are  at 
police  stations,  but  the  rest  of  us,  us 
"forty  thieves,"  we  were  put  upon  our 
honor,  we  were  not  searched. 

Again  I  quote  from  The  Red  Tri- 
angle, January  25,  1919,  Page  8:  De- 
falcation Qbalrgets.  One  Y  worker 
at  Toul  admitted  having  in  his  pos- 
session Y.  M.  C.  A.  money,  part  of 
which  was  in  a  trunk  which  he  had 
stored  with  the  lAmenican  Express 
Company  in  Paris.  Some  of  the  money 
had  been  invested  in  French  bonds 
and  some  had  been  secreted  personal- 
ly. Another  worker  at  Brest  has  con- 
fessed to  taking  small  sums  regularly 
and  secreting  them  in  his  clothes 
prior  to  transferring  them  later  to  a 
strong  box  kept  in  his  room.  The 
third  and  more  flagrant  case  awaiting 
trial  is  that  of  a  man  accused  of  ap- 
propriating 37.000  francs,  which  he  is 
charged  with  secreting  and  placing 
in  various  packages  deposited  with 
the  American  Express  Company.  For- 
tunately the  greater  part  of  the 
money  stolen  has  been  recovered.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  asked  'the  army  to 
prosecute  these  cases  to  the  limit." 

The  location  of  these  cases  indicate 
they  were  in  cities  far  from  the  front 
and  where  the  ordinary  safe  guards, 
such  as  banks  of  deposit  and  safes, 
were  easily  accessible.  In  fact  one  of 
the  thieves  was  more  careful  of  his 
stealing  than  some  honest  honest  but 
careless  secretaries  were,  with  the 
trust  funds  in  their  hands.  He  found 
a  strong  box  to  keep  his  stolen  goods 
in.  Incidentally  these  cases  also 
make  it  appear  that  the  offenders 
were  enlisted  men  doing  detail  Y 
work,  for  the  army  is  asked  to  do  the 
prosecuting,  to  bring  them  before  a 
military  court  martial.  Otherwise  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  would  bring  them  up  be- 
fore its  own  Board  of  Discipline.  I 
may  be  mistaken  in  this  last  conclu- 
sion, however. 

The  allowances  for  expenses  giv- 
en secretaries  was  liberal,  liberal  in 
the  extreme,  485  francs  a  month  in 


the  field  (outside  of  Paris)  and  750  a 
month  in  Paris,  this  larger  amount  be- 
ing allowed  as  the  cost  of  living  was 
presumed  to  be  much  higher  in 
Paris.  In  fact  it  was  not,  only 
the  temptation  to  make  it  so  was 
greater.  At  one  camp  all  Y  men  were 
allowed  to  mess  with  the  enlisted  men 
without  cost  to  themselevs.  I  took 
advantage  of  that,  for  the  food  was 
good  and  of  sufficient  variety  to  make 
it  relish.  Furthermore,  I  did  it  from 
choice.  At  another  camp  my  cot  cost 
me  nothing.  I  was  ordered  to  sleep 
in  the  officers'  barracks  and  so  had  no 
choice.  But  at  these  two  camps,  for 
the  first  rive  months,  aside  from  in- 
cidental expenses,  my  board  and  my 
lodging  cost  me  less  than  five  francs 
a  day.  In  Paris,  so  long  as  the  Hotel 
Rochester  remained  opened  I  stopped 
there  at  a  cost  of  two  francs  a  night, 
for  the  cot.  This  was  a  soldiers'  hotel 
and  I  saw  no  reason  why  it  was  not 
good  enough  for  me  if  good  enough 
for  men  who  had  just  risked  their 
lives  for  me.  After  it  closed,  by  or- 
der of  the  army,  later  I  found  a  quiet, 
clean  room  in  a  hotel  much  nearer 
the  base  warehouse  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  an  additional  franc  a  day.  In 
July,  1919,  most  of  the  Y  men  had 
been  ordered  home,  again  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  army  order,  though  many, 
if  they  had  a  choice,  would  have  re- 
mained longer.  In  August  the  Paris 
allowance  for  expenses  was  increased 
to  900  francs  a  month  and  remained 
at  those  figures  till  I  too,  with  some 
fifty  other  Y  men,  was  ordered  home, 
October  16.  1919.  With  reasonable 
habits  of  economy  I  was  therefore 
easily  able  to  save  up,  from  a  totaJ 
allowance  of  6400  francs  during  the 
nine  months  of  service  in  France,  a 
little  over  4500  francs,  which  sum  was 
left  there  for  the  benefit  of  The  Fath- 
erless Children  of  France,  Inc. 

The  salaries  and  home  allowances 
which  other  Y  men  received  is  noth- 
ing to  me.  The  amount  allowed  me 
for  living  expenses  (board  and  clothes, 
all  I  asked)  was  more  than  sufficient 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
figures.    The  amount  of  salary  paid 
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one  official,  however,  I  tried  to  verify 
from  the  official  financial  statement 
made  March  31,  1919,  but  was  unable 
to  do  so.  It  was  several  times  stated 
to  me  by  officials  ajt  N<o.  12  Rue 
D'Aiguesseau  who  ought  to  know  that 
Chief  Secretary1  Gaifteif  received  a 
salary  of  $25,000  a  year.  From  the 
official  financial  statement  referred  to 
of  the  War  Work  Council,  signed  by 
Geo.  W.  Perkins,  chairman,  however, 
these  figures  are  taken.  In  round 
numbers  tihe  total  amount  of  the  trust 
fund  expended  in  Prance  under  the 
head  of  "Field  Operations  and  other 
Activities"  up  to  above  date  was  $30,- 
700,000.  Of  this  amount  $10,470,767.31 
was  for  the  item  of  "Salaries  and  liv- 
ing allowances  of  secretaries  and 
workers,"  an  expenditure  under  this 
head  of  33  per  cent.  To  this  amount 
paid  for  salaries  must  be  added  more 
than  another  million  paid  for  salaries 
in  Paris.  As  the  high  water  mark  of 
Y  men  and  women  serving  in  Europe 
had  not  been  reached  on  the  above 
date  the  percentage  paid  in  salaries 
since  that  date  must  be  correspond- 
ingly increased,  to  an  amount  to  be 
given  in  the  final  financial  statement 
not  yeit  issued.  Included  in  the  $30.- 
700  000  above  referred  to  are  items 
for  uniforms  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses allowed  secretaries  amounting 
to  $5,700,000,  so  that  under  the  head 
of  field  operations  and  other  activi- 
ties of  the  total  amount  expended 
over  $17,000,000  or  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  total  was  for  secretaries' 
salaries,  uniforms  and  miscellaneous 
expenses  of  secretaries.  But  this  is 
not  all.  On  March  31,  1919  under  the 
item  of  liabilities,  the  amount  of  sal- 
aries due  but  unpaid  on  that  date  is 
given  as,  "Accrued  salaries,  etc.,  $6,- 
594,720.13"  So  that,  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures overseas  from  the  com- 
mencement of  operations  in  1917  to 
March  31,  1919,  made  by  the  War 
Work  Council,  of  $43,000,000,  the  sal- 
aries of  secretaries,  including  their 
uniforms  and  miscellaneous  expenses 
amounted  to  over  $24,200,000,  or  over 
56  per  cent,  of  the  total.  These  fi- 
gures seem  to  somewhat  dim  the  de- 


votion of  us  secretaries,  as  a  body. 

But  no  stones  can  be  thrown  at  the 
Y  trustees,  as  a  class  distinct  from 
other  welfare  workers,  for  thus  distri- 
buting so  liberally  among  themselves 
a  trust  fund  raised,  not  for  the  benefit 
of  tjhemseives  but  for  the  soldiers 
they  were  to  serve. 

The  army  investigation,  a  brief  re- 
port of  which  was  printed  in  the  Paris 
newspapers,  disclosed  that  the  over- 
head expenses  of  all  the  welfare  or- 
ganizations in  France,  including  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Jewish  Wel- 
fare and  a  score  or  two  of  other  sim- 
ilar organizations,  was,  on  an  average 
70  per  cent,  of  the  trust  funds  raised 
by  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
can army. 


VI. 

AMERICAN  GIRLS  AND  ARMY 
OFFICERS. 
The  Editor  of  The  Hartford  Courant: 

I  wrote,  possibly  a  week  or  so  ago, 
that  the  university  city  of  Beaune, 
'the  mightiest  educational  experiment 
in  history,'  as  it  has  enthusiastically 
been  described,  would  cease  to  exist 
on  June  7,  at  the  end  of  the  first  term 
and  that  possibly  things  might  'bust 
up'  sooner.  The  bottom  is  already 
beginning  to  drop  out  but  in  a  locality 
scarcely  thought  of  when  the  armis- 
tice was  signed.  Then,  there  was  a 
loud  call  for  more  Y  men  to  help 
keep  up  the  morale  of  the  army.  Now 
the  girls,  Y  girls,  are  coming  over  by 
scores  and  scores  to  help  brace  up 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  its  alleged  slump. 
The  load  was  too  heavy  for  the  men, 
so  the  girls  came  over  to  put  their 
shoulders  up  against  the  army  and 
brace  it.  As  the  official  publication 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France  puts  it. 
the  girls  are  being  loaned  to  the  ar- 
my. Possibly  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  girls 
to  learn  what  use  is  being  made  of 
the  loan. 

"  You  know,'  said  the  manager  of 
a  wet  canteen  to  me  one  day,  'we 
must  try  and  do  what  we  can  to 
change  the  feeling  against  the  Y, 
which  now  exists  among  the  officers 
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and  enlisted  men.'  The  manager  was 
a  wealthy  married  woman  of  mother- 
ly proportions,  whose  expenses  over 
here  were  being  paid  by  her  husband, 
she  said,  and  as  I  believe  so  long  as 
she  remained  away  from  him. 

"  'These  cigars  and  those  cakes  are 
charged  to  welfare  work.  I  am  go- 
ing to  entertain  the  officers  at  the 
house  tonight.'  The  house  was  her 
home,  where,  she  said,  she  frequent- 
ly entertained.  The  wet  canteen  was 
where  she  worked  and  work  she  did, 
long  and  faithfully.  She  also  did  what 
she  could  to  regain  the  friendly  feel- 
ing of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  by 
allowing  them  without  protest  on  her 
part,  to  poke  her  in  the  ribs,  chuck 
her  under  the  chin  and  do  such  play- 
ful stunts  as  boys  and  girls  sometimes 
indulge  in. 

One  enlisted  man,  a  married  man, 
though  he  was  not  the  only  one,  had 
his  arms  about  her  frequently,  much 
as  he  would  put  them  about  his  own 
mother,  lor  all  the  men  called  her 
"mother."  When  a  new  section  of 
men  came  into  camp,  within  a  few 
hours  she  made  them  feel  at  home  by 
sitting  down  close  to  them  and  hold- 
ing hands,  just  as  any  mother  would 
do  with  her  own  son.  There  was 
no  attempt,  on  the  part  of  any  one. 
to  conceal  this  effort  on  her  part  to 
stir  up  a  friendly,  a  much  needed 
friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
men  towards  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

One  morning,  while  in  Paris,  I  saw 
this  motherly  Y  worker,  at  a  some- 
what unusual  hour,  come  out  of  a  ho- 
tel accompanied  by  an  officer  to  whom 
I  had  frequently  sold  cigarettes. 

In  the  wet  canteen  was  also  a 
younger  woman,  an  unmarried  one. 
The  girl  at  first  was  not  so  playful 
but  soon  followed  in  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  mother  of  the  boys,  thai 
is  so  far  as  frolics  in  the  canteen  took 
place. 

One  night  a  dance  was  arranged 
for  the  men's  sake  and  some  forty 
girls,  Y  girls,  came  down  from  Paris, 
chaperoned  by  mother-manager.  The 
men,  for  several  months,  had  been 
attached  to  the  French  army  but  a 


counter  attachment  soon  sprang  up 
and  all  hands  and  arms,  as  well,  had 
a  great  time,  the  1,500  men  dancing 
in  relays  with  the  forty  girls.  By  the 
way,  to  dance  in  good  form,  good 
Parisian  form,  the  cheeks  must  be 
pressed  close  together.  I  mean  this, 
in  all  soberness.  The  girl's  cheek 
nearest  the  young  man's  cheek  must 
be  pressed  against  it.  And  this  is 
done,  in  huts  and  other  public  places, 

In  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  headquarters  at 
Paris,  in  the  foyer,  during  the  noon 
hour  entertainment  and  within  sight, 
almost,  of  the  heads  of  this  great 
trust,  I  saw  dancing  engaged  in,  in 
the  form  prescribed  above.  In  this  un- 
iversity camp,  during  the  evening 
dances,  it  is  the  usual  thing  for  the 
faces  of  the  boys  and  girls  to  be 
pressed  against  each  other.  Last 
night  I  noticed  a  tall  young  soldier 
and  short  Y  girl  dancing  together 
not  exactly  in  the  prescribed  form 
out  through  no  fault  of  either.  Her 
forehead  was  pressed  closely  against 
his  neck.  They  both  did  their  best 
to  dance  in  good  form.  To  the  boys 
outside  the  huts,  looking  on,  the  per- 
formance is  more  of  an  aggravation 
than  an  antidote. 

The  Y  girls,  in  the  new  form  of 
questionnaire,  are  now  required  to 
state  if  they  are  opposed  to  dancing. 
At  least  the  recent  arrivals  here  state 
this  is  required  of  them  before  leav- 
ing New  York.  One  instance,  a  well 
founded  one  I  am  convinced,  is  told 
of  a  Y  girl  objecting  to  dancing  with 
strangers,  but  being  ordered  to  do  so 
by  her  hut  secretary. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  official  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  publication  an  appeal  was 
printed,  signed  by  the  head  of  the 
women's  department  at  Paris,  re- 
questing the  Y  girls  not  to  drink  and 
smoke — that  is  to  say,  "in  public 
places." 

For  a  Y  girl  to  drink  and  smoke, 
in  a  public  place,  was  a  thing  to  be 
avoided.  In  private,  the  girls  were 
also  urged  not  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  entertained,  at  least  by  officers, 
too  frequently  and  then  not  unless 
some  third  person  was  present. 
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Speaking  of  mothers,  Mothers'  Day- 
was  celebrated  in  my  barracks  in  a 
manner  not  so  unusual  for  the  officers 
as  inappropriate.  With  an  army,  not 
of  occupation  but  an  army  without 
occupation  within  a  mile  of  Beaune, 
the  city  is  now  sufficiently  civilized  to 
endow  houses  ol  ill  fame  while  some 
of  the  rest  of  us  have  to  endure  ithem. 
At  least  the  boys  of  American  moth- 
ers began  to  celebrate  in  my  barracks 
on  their  return  from  town,  soon  after 
midnight  by  a  more  or  less  confiden- 
tial exchange  of  views  of  the  social 
evil.  In  the  morning,  again  at  noon 
and  still  again  Sunday  night,  these 
diplomatic  conversations  were  contin- 
ued as  the  officers,  in  their  more 
thoughtful  and  sober  moments  /began 
to  recall  the  matter  under  discussion. 
To  add  that  the  officers  have  a  wider 
•and  much  moire  varied  vocabulaiyj 
under  their  command  along  lines  of 
profanity  and  putridity  than  anything 
I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing should  not  militate  against  my 
barracks.  There  are  many  other  bar- 
racks among  the  10,000  here  and  my 
barracks  have  been  outdone,  on  many 
occasions  by  hilarious  visitors  from 
these  other  barracks  while  they  lin- 
gered with  us  long  into  the  night, 
displaying  their  art  in  articulations. 

Now,  while  this  matter  is,  in  fact, 
a  most  serious  one,  I  have  in  no  wise 
exaggerated  what  has  come  to  my 
knowledge.  Hearsay  evidence  is  ex- 
cluded, though  the  air  is  full  of  it 
The  question  is,  can  American  girls 
under  such  an  environment  just  at 
this  time,  brace  up  the  army  by  em- 
bracing the  boys.  Do  the  parents 
want  to  put.  their  daughters  to  the 
test  by  sending  any  more  of  them 
over?  Better  let  the  officers  continue 
to  do  as  they  do  in  my  barracks  on 
their  return  from  exposure,  in  legal 
phraseology,  let  them  continue  to  ap- 
ply the  army  remedy  in  such  cases 
made  and  provided. 

Beaune,  May  24,  1919. 

P.  S.  At  the  risk  of  possibly  having 
this  held  up.  I  have  sent  something 
I  feel  the  people  at  home  ought  to 
know. 


The  foregoing  letter  I  know  has 
been  criticised  because,  before  send- 
ing to  The  Hartford  Courant,  as  the 
critics  then  thought,  I  had  not 
tried  to  get  the  information  to 
those  in  authority  at  Paris.  This  is 
what  I  did  try  to  do.  Chief  Secretary 
Carter,  in  January,  had  told  me  as 
well  as  others  he  could  grant  no  one 
a  personal  interview  while  we  were 
in  France,  hence  I  must  write  or  send 
word.  One  day  in  Paris  I  met  a  close 
friend  of  Mr.  Carter,  who  told  me  he 
was  making  it  his  business  to  look 
into  the  moral  conditions  in  Y  .ser- 
vice and  I  thereupon  told  him  all  I 
then  knew,  trusting  that  he  would  for- 
ward the  information  to  those  who 
ought  to  know  of  it.  This  friend,  how- 
ever, never  came  near  the  camp  nor 
looked  into  the  hut  where  I  was.  The 
publication  of  the  following  official 
statements  in  the  Red  Triangle  re- 
garding these  conditions  in  Prance, 
which  those  in  authority  must  have 
known  about,  together  wi-h  matters 
that  had  come  under  my  personal  ob- 
servation finally  impelled  me  to 
write  the  letter.  Some  of  the  matter 
appearing  in  confidential  communic?- 
tions  and  in  the  public  press  as  well 
is  as  follows: 

France,  December  16,  1918.  "Confi 
dential  Memorandum.  1.  The  Provost 
Marshal  and  plain  clothes  men  of  the 
Intelligence  Police  have  been  ordered 
to  report  all  ranks  and  militarized 
civilians  who  are  seen  associating  in 
cafes  and  other  public  places  with 
prostitutes  and  women  of  question- 
able character. 

2.  All  officers  so  reported  will  be 
brought  to  trial  by  court  martial;  ap- 
propriate disciplinary  action  will  be 
taken  against  other  offenders.  By 
command  of  Brigadier  General  Hart." 

Red  Triangle,  Overseas,  March  15, 
1919.  Page  1.  "There  are  today  2,500 
women  in  the  overseas  service  of  the 
Red  Triangle.  Truly,  it  can  now  be 
said  in  the  words  of  one  who  has 
studied  the  welfare  problems  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  form  the  beginning,  that  the 
sending  of  the  women  to  France — the 
original  suggestion  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Car- 
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ter,  approved  by  Gen.  Pershing — has 
been  a  "stroke  of  genius.."  And  now 
the  army  has  estimated  that  it  needs 
at  least  two  women  for  every  1,000. 
In  other  words,  4,000  women  would 
be  needed  to  serve  an  army  of  2,000,- 
000  in  the  indefinable  and  indescrib- 
able ways  which  result  in  raising  the 
soldierts  morale,  before  the  army 
could  say  "enough."  These  2,500  wo- 
men, very  carefully  selected  and 
transplanted  from  homes,  schools, 
studies,  social  settlements  and  busi- 
ness offices,  facing  conditions  that 
never  existed  before,  have  been  chal- 
lenged to  create  new  forms  of  ser- 
vice and  to  create  them  quickly." 

Same  issue,  Page  4.  "Mrs.  Robert 
Mead,  head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Wom- 
en's Bureau:  We  have  always  asked 
that  our  women  should  not  drink  wine 
and  smoke  in  public  places.  In  order 
to  avoid  criticisms,  we  have  asked 
that  in  the  field  our  women  should  re- 
fuse social  lunches  and  dinners  alone 
with  an  officer  and  that  they  should 
accept  no  invitation  to  use  an  army 
car  except  on  Y.  M.  C.  A.  business  or 
with  the  permission  of  the  divisional 
secretary.  In  several  places  the  wom- 
en have  greatly  lessened  their  influ- 
ence with  the  enlisted  men,  whom 
they  primarily  come  to  serve,  because 
they  have  spent  too  much  time  with 
their  friends  among  the  officers  and 
have  given  the  impression  that  they 
have  come  to  France  for  their  own 
amusement.  We  have  been  asked  to 
take  steps  to  correct  this." 

General  Pershing,  the  day  after  the 
armistice,  apparently  foreseeing  the 
conditions  about  to  arise  in  an  army 
without  occupation,  in  a  general  order 
used  these  words,  to  which  every  Am- 
erican will  say,  Amen:  "Your  deeds 
will  live  forever  on  the  most  glorious 
pages  of  American  history."  Then 
he  added,  "These  things  you  have 
done.  There  remains  now  a  harder 
task  which  will  test  your  soldierly 
qualities  to  the  utmost.  Succeed  in 
this  and  little  note  will  be  taken  and 
few  praises  will  be  sung;  fail,  and 
the  light  of  your  glorious  achieve- 
ments of  the  past    will    sadly  be 


dimmed.  Every  natural  tendency  may 
urge  towards  relaxation  in  discipline, 
in  conduct,  in  appearance,  in  every- 
thing that  marks  the  soldier.  Yet  you 
will  remember  that  each  officer  and 
each  soldier  is  the  representative  in 
Europe  of  his  people  and  that  his  bril- 
liant deeds  of  yesterday  permit  no 
action  of  today  to  pass  unnoticed  by 
friend  or  by  foe." 

Then  came  the  following  order  re- 
lating to  the  presence  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
girls  in  army  camps:  "A.  E.  F. — Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  Third  Army  Area,  Coblenz, 
May  ">4,  1919.  From  O.  A.  Hopper, 
Motor  Transport  Service,  Third  Army 
Area.  To  all  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Drivers. 
Subject,  Officers  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Oars. 
In  compliance  with  orders  from  Col- 
onel L.  B.  Dodge,  all  drivers  of  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  cars  are  forbidden  to  take  any 
officer  in  cars  while  moving  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  women  from  one  point  to  another. 
Any  one  violating  this  rule  will  be 
subject  to  military  discipline.  O.  A. 
Hopper.  Motor  Transport  Service, 
Third  Army  Area." 

Since  writing  the  letter  of  May  24, 
the  following  report  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Congressional  sub-committee 
investigating  conditions  in  France 
was  issued  and  printed  in  the  Paris 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald,  Sept. 
20,  1919:  (in  part)  "For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  any  army  tlhe  per- 
centage of  officers  court-martialed  has 
been  greater  in  the  American  Expe- 
ditionary Forces  than  the  percentage 
of  enlisted  men,  the  records  showing 
that  20  per  cent,  of  the  general  court- 
martials  held  in  France  were  of  offi- 
cers who  had  been  guilty  of  different 
crimes.  No  one  could  account  for  the 
proportion  except  for  the  fact  that 
officers  were  given  greater  liberties 
and  abused  their  privileges." 

Here  then  are  official  documents 
stating,  among  other  things: 

First,  that  General  Pershing  warned 
his  officers  as  well  as  his  men  against 
the  excesses  he  foresaw  would  follow 
his  army  when  it  so  suddenly  broke 
training. 

Second,  that  in  December,  within  a 
month  after  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
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tice,  the  evils  he  foresaw  had  already 
reached  such  a  stage  as  to  require 
in  addition  to  the  M.  P.  the  presence 
of  plain  clothes  men  throughout 
France  to  combat  it. 

Third,  that  in  the  face  of  this  con- 
dition of  things  in  France  an  appeal 
was  made  for  several  thousand  young 
American  girls  to  come  over  to 
France  to  also  help  combat  the  slump 
in  the  morale  of  the  American  army, 
girls  scarcely  if  any  over  20  years  of 
age,  many  of  them. 

Fourth,  that  before  the  strength  of 
this  new  army  of  American  girls  had 
reached  its  maximum  Mrs.  Mead,  the 
head  of  the  woman's  bureau,  was  be- 
seeching those  who  had  already 
reached  France  to  stop  drinking  and 
smoking  in  public  and  to  refuse  to  be 
entertained  in  private  at  lunches  and 
dinners  by  American  officers  unless 
some  third  person  was  present  to  pro- 
tect them. 

Fifth,  that  after  traveling  three  or 
four  thousand  miles  to  get  near  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  American  ar- 
my an  order  had  to  be  issued  to  keep 
the  Y  girls  and  the  officers  apart  and 
making  it  a  criminal  offense  to  al- 
low them  to  sit  together  in  the  sama 
car. 

Sixth,  that  in  the  American  army 
the  percentage  of  officers  who  had 
committed  crimes  and  offenses  was 
ten  times  greater  than  the  percentage 
of  enlisted  men. 

Furthermore,  in  the  Red  Triangle, 
January  11,  1919,  Page  8,  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  A  B.  F.,  in  a  General  Order, 
brought  all  athletic  and  all  entertain- 
ment activities  under  the  control  or 
the  army.  In  regard  to  entertain- 
ments the  order  states :  "An  officer  of 
the  First  Section,  General  Staff,  at 
these  headquarters,  has  been  detailed 
to  take  charge  of  this  work.  He  will 
coordinate  the  military  efforts  along 
these  lines  and  the  work  of  the  sev- 
eral welfare  agencies  throughout  the 
A.  E.  F.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A  secretaries 
will  be  attached  to  the  sitaff  or  div- 
isions and  other  similar  units  to  co- 
operate with  and  assist  the  entertain- 
ing officer  of  said  unit.    The  officers 


shall  be  responsible  for  the  entertain- 
ment activities  of  their  units." 

This  and  other  orders  issued  make 
it  plain  that  while  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
was  to  do  the  work  of  producing  the 
entertainments  and  the  productions 
were  under  the  auspices  of  the  asso- 
ciation, the  final  control  as  to  the 
kind  and  character  rested  with  the 
army  officer.  He  was  the  censor.  The 
army  inflcence  can  be  seen  in  some 
of  the  entertainments  referred  to  in 
these  letters.  The  kind  and  character 
of  some  of  these  army  officers  can 
also  be  seen  from  further  reference  to 
the  reports  of  the  adjutant  general 
and  of  the  congressional  committee 
previously  cited. 

During  the  year,  only,  ending  June 
30,  1919,  over  3,300  American  officers 
were  brought  before  court-martial  for 
trial,  85  per  cent,  of  which  resulted 
in  convictions.  Of  the  charges  against 
the  officers  more  than  one-third  were 
for  drunkenness,  absence  without 
leave  and  conduct  unbecoming  an  of- 
ficer. Later,  the  forepart  of  October, 
1919,  an  order  was  issued  warning  all 
army  officers  in  France  not  on  spec- 
ial duty  to  report  at  Brest  on  or  be- 
fore October  18  or  they  would  be  con- 
sidered as  deserters,  would  be  ar- 
rested on  sight  and  their  salaries 
would  be  cancelled  on  tnat  date.  This 
order  was  widely  published  in  the 
Daily  Mail  and  in  the  Paris  editions 
of  both  the  New  York  Herald  and  che 
Chicago  Tribune.  The  result  was 
that  1,700  officers  in  hiding  were 
rounded  up  at  Brest  and  put  aboard 
the  America  bound  for  New  York  the 
next  day,  October  19.  Two  Y  men 
who  also  sailed  on  the  same  boat  told 
me  the  conduct  of  most  of  the  officers 
during  the  trip,  was  a  series  of  fights, 
drunks  and  use  of  words  of  the  most 
obscene  character.  Two  of  the  offi- 
cers had  to  be  restrained  by  being  put 
in  irons.  Again  I  was  fortunate.  At 
Beaune  I  was  offered  work  at  the  of- 
ficers' club  house  close  to  the  camp 
but  decided  to  put  in  my  time  with  the 
colored  troops  in  the  third  area,  a 
most  fortunate  choice  as  it  turned  out 
both   as   regards  the   associations  I 
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escaped  and  the  clean,  atmosphere 
during  the  day  time  I  found  myself 
in.  So  also  in  regard  to  the  America. 
I  was  booked  ro  sail  on  that  boat  buz 
when  I  learned  of  the  character  of 
the  passenger  list  I  fortunately  found 
a  chance  to  return  home  on  a  cattle 
ship. 

Here  then  was  a  fund  of  $125,000,- 
000  originally  placed  for  distribution 
in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
men  numberng  five  or  six  thousand 
workers.  To  this  body  of  Y  men, 
pure  and  simple,  or  rather  somewhat 
pure  and  simple,  was  added  several 
hundreds  or  possibly  thousands  of  ex- 
soldiers,  imbued  with  the  cimiy  id  Go. 
as  to  rights  in  public  or  private  prop- 
erty and  willing,  contrary  to  all  prin- 
ciples of  equity,  to  help  distribute  a 
fund  created  for  their  benefit^  In 
joining  the  Y  to  help  handle  this  im- 
mense fund  the  soldier  had  merely 
come  unto  his  own.  Just  how  many 
enlisted  men,  after  the  armistice,  se- 
cured their  discharges  and  later  be- 
came Y  workers  I  cannot  state  defin- 
itely but  the  number  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  as  high  as  3,000  men. 
However  large  these  exact  figures 
may  be  the  numlber  of  girls  who 
reached  France  was  something  over 
2,700,  the  greatest  number  arriving  in 
the  early  spring  of  1919.  They  did 
not  eeateie  to  come  till  into  June.  This 
group  of  girls  coming  from  the  homes 
of  American  parents  and  totally  in- 
experienced in  army  conditions  in 
France,  created  the  impression,  as  the 
director  of  the  women's  bureau  ex- 
pressed it  in  her  appeal  to  them  to 
stop  drinking  and  smoking  in  public, 
"that  they  had  come  to  France  for 
their  own  amusement."  And  closely 
associated  with  this  combination  of 
welfare  workers  was  this  force  of  ar- 
my officers,  exerting  an  influence  over 
and  in  a  great  measure  having  direct 
control  of  the  activities — a  force  of 
officers  that,  before  the  armistice,  had 
given  the  American  army  a  record  as 
brilliant  as  and,  after  the  armistice, 
a  record  in  cases  of  court-martial, 
blacker  than  that  of  any  army  ever 
mobilized. 


VII. 

DANCING  UNITS— ARMY  ATMOS- 
PHERE. 

The  presence  of  women  in  army 
camps  or  naval  bases  in  time  of  war 
is  a  matter  of  serious  consideration, 
particularly  in  a  country  like  France 
where  the  standards  of  conduct  ap- 
pear to  be  so  different  from  that  of 
our  own  country.  During  the  war  an 
order  was  issued  prohibiting  naval 
officers  and  men  from  bringing  their 
wives  to  European  waters,  justifying 
the  act  because  the  women  were  bet- 
ter off  back  at  |home  (whqre  they 
could  be  of  more  use  to  the  nation.  In 
the  case  of  the  army  however  the 
claim  was  made  that  the  morale  of 
the  men  could  be  better  maintained, 
particularly  after  the  armistice,  by 
the  presence  of  young  women  in  the 
camps.  No  one  seemed  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  morale  of  the  navy. 
The  sailors  must  continue  to  serve 
without  any  such  support.  And  a 
glance  at  the  record  of  the  navy  dur- 
ing the  war  would  indicate  they  didn't 
need  it.  They  could  and  did  maintain 
their  efficiency  without  the  assistance 
of  women,  young  or  old,  married  or 
single.  But  with  the  army  it  was  dif- 
ferent. Those  who  advocated  the  plan 
must  have  looked  upon  the  soldier  as 
made  of  different  stuff.  True  it  is, 
that  in  India  the  experience  of  the 
English  army  has  been  that  the  pres- 
ence of  unmarried  young  women  in 
the  camps  was  beneficial.  lit  has 
tended  to  keep  the  men  contented, 
causing  fewer  desertions.  So  bar- 
racks were  built  or  rather  cottages 
for  the  use  of  the  young  women.  In 
the  Philippines  the  experience  of  the 
American  army  did  not  lead  to  the 
building  of  cottages  but  every  pre- 
caution was  taken,  even  to  compelling 
the  young  women  to  carry  numbered 
photographs  of  themselves.  •  Condi- 
tions in  France  were  far  different  but 
when  Chief  Secretary  Carter  suggest- 
ed that  a  small  army  of  American 
women  be  enlisted  to  .assist  the  Y  in 
its  army  activities  General  Pershing 
promptly  approved  the  plan.    Mr.  Car- 
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ter,  it  I  have  been  correctly  informed, 
had  had  considerable  experience  in 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  army  work  in  India  and 
General  Pershing,  as  all  know,  had 
been  commander  in  the  Philippines. 
So,  in  .the  early  part  of  1919  the  young 
women  began  to  arrive.  Let  one  Am- 
erican girl  describe  what  she  did. 

"Honestly.  I  didn't  dream  that  peo- 
ple could  get  so  homesick.  These 
boys  are  simply  hungry  for  an  Amer- 
ican girl  to  talk  to  and  dance  with. 
The  hard  part  of  the  work  is  tihe  num- 
ber of  parties  we  have  to  go  to.  Of 
course  we  are  not  ordered  to  go  to 
all  but  we  are  made  to  feel  it  is  our 
solemn  duty  to  go  and  when  we  see 
how  the  boys  pertfieotly  adore  it,  we 
realize  it  is  our  duty.  They  simply 
crave  it.  Every  Wednesday  night 
there  is  a  dance  at  the  enlisted  men's 
club  and  every  Saturday  night  one  at 
the  officers'  club.  Then  all  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  about  here  give  the 
dances  for  the  men  as  often  as  they 
can  get  us  to  promise  to  come.  They 
call  this  the  army  of  dissipation.  And 
how  they  do  appreciate  it.  One  dear 
lad  said  to  me  as  we  were  dancing  a 
particularly  lovely  waltz,  "I  only  wish 
mother  could  know  how  I  feel 
right  now." 

Those  who  have  had  experience  in 
army  life  know  how  strong  an  argu- 
ment this  is,  "the  homesick  lad  think- 
ing of  mother,"  with  the  average 
young  woman.  But  let  me  tell  in  one 
or  two  of  my  first  letters  hew  these 
inexperienced  young  women  were  led 
about  under  Y  management  at  the  be- 
hest of  the  army: 

On  arriving  at  London  from  Liver- 
pool the  party  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber was  combined  with  another  party 
of  Y  girls  just  arrived  and  we 
all  were  assigned  to  a  well-known 
house  of  assignation.  In  this  place, 
otherwise  known  as  a  big  hotel,  pros- 
titutes plied  their  trade  in  the  lobby 
and  in  the  large  reception  room, 
drinking  and  smoking  and  after  a 
wink  and  a  nod  retiring  to  upper 
rooms  in  the  same  hotel.  This  busi- 
ness, though  done  quietly,  was  trans- 
acted so  openly  as  to  leave  no  doubt 


of  its  existence.  The  local  manager 
of  our  combined  party  apologized  for 
bringing  us  to  such  a  place,  saying 
London  was  so  crowded.  P.  S.  Since 
the  above  was  written  I  find  this 
house  of  assignation  was  frequently 
if  not  regularly  the  place  assigned  the 
parties  of  Y  girls  on  reaching  London 
and  the  character  of  the  resort  was 
known  at  headquarters  in  Paris.  I 
sent  word  to  them. 

Again,  the  enlisted  men  in  the  camp 
where  I  worked,  tried  to  arrange 
a  dance  but  could  not  get  transpor- 
tation for  the  girls  to  come  down  from 
Paris.  Luckily  or  unluckily,  accord- 
ing to  the  point  of  view,  the  army  just 
then  decided  to  remove  the  hospital 
from  our  camp  to  Paris  and  it  was 
decided  to  take  the  chance  or  rather 
let  the  girls  take  the  chance  of  riding 
back  in  the  same  ambulances  that 
were  used  to  take  the  patients  up  to 
Paris.  An  army  regulation  strictly 
forbid  the  use  of  an  ambulance  that 
had  conveyed  a  venereal  case  till  it 
had  been  thoroughly  disinfected  but 
what  was  an  army  regulation  when  it 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  dance.  So  the 
sixty  venereal  cases  were  transported 
to  Pariis  and  within  an  hour,  just  at 
dark,  forty  Y  girls  at  headquarters, 
unaware  of  any  danger  to  themselves, 
innocently  climbed  into  those  same 
venereal  infected  ambulances,  tucked 
themselves  up  with  the  same  blankets 
and  started  out  for  tihe  seventy-five 
mile  ride,  without  lights.  Most  of  them 
reached  our  hut  in  time  for  the  dance 
but  several  missed  their  way,  had  col- 
lisions and  the  early  hours  of  Sunday 
morning  came  before  they  did.  Nev- 
ertheless, Sunday  afternoon  they 
danced  again  several  hours  in  another 
camp  near  by  and  returned  to  Paris 
Sunday  night  by  train,  tired  but  full 
of  enthusiasm  regarding  tne  trip. 

Some  six  or  eight  hundred,  not  am- 
ateur but  professional  entertainers 
reached  Paris  about  the  same  time  I 
did.  The  quality  of  some  of  the  en- 
tertainments given  throughout  France 
under  Y.  M.  C.  A.  auspices  but  in  fact 
under  army  control  and  censorship, 
may  be  judged  from  a  few  instances. 
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A  monologue:  "The  menagerie,  tam- 
ing the  animals,  my  wife,  for  in- 
stance. She's  one  of  them.  I  can't 
tame  her.  You  can  have  her.  Come 
and  try." 

Another:  "Woman,  first  a  young 
woman,  then  a  wife,  then  a  mother, 
then  a  mofher-inJlaw  and  then  a 
damned  nuisance  all  about  the  house." 

Still  another  "Women  as  jurors  will 
never  bring  in  but  one  verdict,  one 
kind.  Imagine  six  women  and  six 
men  shut  in  a  jury  room  together  for 
hours,  possibly  locked  up  all  night. 
In  the  morning,  on  coming  out,  can 
you  imagine  them  saying  anything  but 
'Not  Guilty.'  " 

This  last  I  know  goes  beyond  the 
bounds  of  decency  in  print  but  this  is 
not  the  limit  to  which  some  of  the 
entertainers  went  to  meet  the  army 
standard  of  entertainment.  Prize 
fights,  often  bloody  and  brutal,  were 
made  leading  features  in  Y  huts  and 
theatres  in  many  cities  and  camps  for 
days  at  a  time  but  these  were  free 
from  the  pure  smut  given  in  many 
instances.  Some  entertainments  were 
refined  and  above  criticism,  however. 
The  character  of  the  above  instances 
muslt  have  been  known  at  headquar- 
ters for  I  heard  them  at  the  noon  en- 
tertainments given  at  No.  12  Rue  D'- 
Aguesseau  during  the  middle  of  April 
1919,  when  these  entertainments  were 
costing  the  Y  not  far  from  $10,000  a 
day.  Incidentally  I  might  add  that 
the  audiences  at  these  noon  hour  fea- 
tures were  composed  largely  of  Y 
girls.  The  Palais  de  Glace,  managed 
by  a  clergyman  from  the  northwest, 
was  one  of  the  worst  for  pure  smut. 

One  effect  of  army  life  is  to  make 
the  men  somewhat  rough.  One  night 
near  my  barracks  at  Beaune,  after 
the  usual  entertainment  and  dance 
was  over,  the  Y  girls  were  lifted  up 
into  the  army  trucks,  to  be  carried  to 
their  quarters,  as  men  between  them 
would  hoist  a  bag  of  meal,  accelera- 
ting the  ascent  with  their  knees. 
When  the  last  hut  at  this  camp  was 
closed  several  officers  came  in  and 
grabbing  the  hostess  somewhat, 
roughly,     kissed     her     good  bye. 


Everywhere,  contrary  to  Mr.  Car- 
ter's plan,  the  enlisted  men  com- 
plained the  officers  had  stolen  the 
girls  away  from  the  men.  Bigger  pay, 
freely  spent  in  entertaining  the  girls, 
made  the  officers'  success  in  winning 
over  the  girls  easily  possible. 

Some  of  the  entertainers  show  the 
effect  of  their  line  of  work.  One  day 
I  met  a  fine  young  athlete  with  whom 
I  exercised  for  a  week  at  Columbia. 
Because  he  also  had  a  good  voice  he 
was  picked  by  the  personnel  board  as 
an  entertainer  hut  when  I  met  him  in 
Paris  he  had  aged  20  years  in  the 
three  months. 

"I  am  going  down  to  Bordeaux  to 
sleep  for  seven  days,"  he  said  to  me, 
for  he  was  all  in.  We  were  not  allowed 
to  take  our  vacations  in  Paris.  Many 
of  the  entertaining  units  travel  from 
camp  to  camp  much  as  theatre  com- 
panies and  chorus  girls  do  and 
live  the  same  life  I  am  inclined 
to  think.  The  dancing  units  also 
travel  from  carap  to  camp  chap- 
eroned by  elderly  women.  These 
units  have  been  made  up  from  the 
recent  arrivals  of  Y  girls  and  do  noth- 
ing hut  dance,  while  they  have  the 
strength.  One  unit  of  seventeen  girls, 
dancing  through  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion in  Germany,  I  am  satisfied  was 
chaperoned  hy  a  woman  of  immoral 
character. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  associa- 
tion between  the  army  and  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  was  close.  The  Y  workers,  in 
camp  at  least,  were  told  where  to 
sleep  and  what  to  eat.  Their  huts 
were  closed  when  ordered  or  shifted 
to  other  localities  on  command  and 
prohibited,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  eight 
huts  at  Beaune,  from  having  even  the 
Red  Triangle  sign  over  the  entrance. 
Entertainments  were  given  by  permis- 
sion of  and  religious  meeting,  on  oc- 
casion, forbidden  by  the  army.  If  a 
Y  worker  happened  also  to  be  a  cler- 
gyman and  one  of  his  boys  was  killed, 
the  clergymen  was  "accorded  the 
privilege  of  officiating  at  the  funeral," 
so  the  order  read,  but  this  privilege 
the  army  could  also  withhold.  Ev- 
erywhere the  Y  was  subordinate  and 
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yet  the  experiment  was  tried  of  allow- 
ing a  little  band  of  subordinates,  if 
they  could,  to  influence  an  army  in 
authority  over  them  two  hundred 
times  their  own  size  and  an  army 
with  ideals  of  living  as  far  removed 
from  those  held  by  the  little  band  as 
the  poles  are  asunder.  The  army,  fur- 
thermore, early  in  the  game,  saw  to  it 
that  religious  workers,  as  such,  were 
rendered  harmless  when  brought  in 
contact  with  the  army  and  with  army 
ideals.  At  least  the  conference  of 
which  I  was  one  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  members  was  told  before  leaving 
New  York  that  if  any  were  clergymen 
not  to  mention  it  in  France  and  when 
they  reached  that  country  to  forget 
they  ever  had  been  clergymen.  Some 
few,  it  would  seem,  when  they  reached 
France,  tried  by  their  conduct  to  com- 
ply strictly  with  the  latter  part  of 
this  army  regulation.  Thus,  under  ar- 
my influence,  army  instruction  and  ar- 
my discipline,  each  one  of  us  began 
our  work  and  each  had  his  or  her  in- 
dividual experience  within  this  envir- 
onment of  an  army  suddenly  left  with- 
out occupation.  That  my  experience 
was  so  different  from  thousands  of 
others  I  have  every  reason  to  doubt. 

I  said  I  was  taught  by  army  offi- 
cers at  Beaune  things  in  profanity, 
vulgarity  and  immorality  that  can  be 
found  in  no  book,  sacred  or  profane, 
and  yet  it  is  just  as  true  that  other 
workers  in  that  and  other  camps  were 
surrounded  by  influences  equally  as 
bad.  Mine  was  not  an  exceptional 
case.  Yet,  for  nearly  three  months, 
the  barracks  I  was  placed  in  by  order 
of  the  army  was  the  rottenest  hole  I 
was  ever  in  in  my  life.  In  conduct 
and  conversation  the  drunken  inmates 
of  the  cell  block  in  the  old  police  sta- 
tion at  Hartford  were  clean  in  com- 
parison. I  make  this  comparison  be- 
cause, from  personal  observation  as  a 
reporter  for  many  years  of  the  cell 
block  the  inmates,  for  filthy  conduct 
and  putrid  conversation,  have  hereto- 
fore held  the  record. 

Not  only  was  this  the  condition  in 
my  barracks  but  in  my  hut  and  other 
huts  and  places  of  entertainment  pro-. 


fanity,  pure  and  simple,  was  thrown 
upon  the  screen  night  after  night 
wherever  the  reel  went.  Thus,  under 
army  influences,  is  seen  the  spectacle 
of  a  religious  organization,  in  its  at- 
tempt to  uphold  the  morale  of  a  non- 
religious  body  two  hundred  times  as 
great,  furnishing  or  at  least  allowing 
the  army  to  furnish  under  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  auspices,  both  vulgarity  and  pro- 
fanity as  a  panacea,  a  remedy  for  the 
army  which  in  its  own  work  at  home 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A  had  always  and  every- 
where condemned. 

But  if  the  Y,  clearly  under  the  army 
pressure — for  in  its  social,  athletic, 
educational  and  religious  activities 
some  officer  of  the  army  had  general 
charge  of  the  work — if  the  Y  has  thus 
been  forced  into  the  position  of,  to 
still  further  use  the  words  of  the  gen- 
eral order,  "fostering  and  developing" 
activities  along  lines  of  profanity  and 
vulgarity,  what  is  the  position  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  regard  to  immorality 
in  the  army.    The  facts  are  these;  ■ 

In  compliance  with  its  subservient 
relations  to  the  army  the  Y  has  open- 
ed, maintained  and  now  has  closed 
hotels  throughout  France  where  these 
two  million  young  men  could  find,  at 
a  nominal  cost  while  on  leave,  shelter 
over  night.  In  addition  to  this,  med- 
ical men  were  in  attendance  at  these 
hotels  till  late  at  night  furnishing 
free  treatment  against  venereal  dis- 
eases. The  young  men  were  assured 
almost  complete  protection  from  the 
natural  consequences  of  their  immor- 
al conduct  during  the  previous  even- 
ing. The  Y  hotel  at  which  I  always 
stopped  when  temporarily  in  Paris 
had  notices  on  each  floor  directing  the 
young  soldier  where  this  prophylaxis 
station  in  the  hotel  was  to  be  iound 
so  that,  though  a  fool,  he  need  not  err 
therein. 

While  the  army,  it  is  admitted,  is 
not  a  religious  organzation  its  sub- 
servient unit,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  is.  It 
has  always  opposed  profanity  and  vul- 
garity and  insisted  upon  clean  speech. 
Above  all  it  has  also,  the  world  over, 
held  that  clean  living  was  the  corner 
stone  of  its  work.    But  now,  for  the 
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first  time  in  its  existence  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  finds  itself,  at  least  in  France,  in 
a  position  of  fostering  and  developing 
the  army  doctrine  that  a  young  man, 
coming  under  its  roof,  will  be  so  treat- 
ed as  to  be  able  to  again  and  again 
commit  an  offence  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has 
preached  against  since  its  birth.  To 
be  sure  the  army,  on  its  part,  pun- 
ishes by  court  martial  the  failure  to 
take  treatment,  while  it  ignores  the 
offence.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  on  its  part, 
also  ignores  the  offence  but  shelters 
the  offender  and  furnishes  the  condi- 
tions for  further  offences. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  our  own  Hart- 
ford Y.  M.  C.  A.  posting  up  notices 
in  its  dormitory,  at  the  command  or 
even  the  request  of  some  higher  body 
in  authority,  and  assuming  the  atti- 
tude towards  immorality  in  young 
men  that  the  Y  did  in  France.  Assume 
that  one  of  its  members  came  in  with 
his  finger  lacerated  saying  a  mad  dog 
he  had  been  petting,  chained  up  around 
the  corner,  had  bitten  him.  The  as- 
sociation surely  would  do  all  it  could 
for  him  .  Assume  the  next  night  he 
again  came  in  in  the  same  condition. 
Possibly  some  good  Samaritan  would 
again  cauterize  the  wound  but  he 
surely  would  caution  the  young  man 
to  keep  at  chains  length  from  the  mad 
dog  thereafter.  If  repeated  again  and 
again,  in  the  case  of  a  mad  dog  even 
the  army  would  do  something,  some- 
thing more  to  the  soldier  than  apply 
prophylaxis  treatment. 

In  its  salvage  work  the  army  meth- 
ods have  overcome  those  of  the  Y. 
In  its  financial  transactions  the  army 
standard  of  honesty  has  many  times 
been  adopted  by  the  Y.  In  its  zeal  to 
help  young  men  the  Y  has  unwillingly 
been  made  the  instrument  of  teaching, 
at  least  under  its  name  and  apparent 
approval,  what  those  army  officers  at 
Beaune  taught  me,  profanity,  vulgar- 
ity, immorality,  these  three.  To  me 
the  humiliating  fact  also  remains,  that 
when  many  of  its  activities  were  tak- 
en over,  the  army  apparently  took 
over  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  itself,  body  and 
soul. 


VIII. 

MY  BARRACKS  AT  BEAUNE. 

After  Beaune  became  a  deserted 
camp,  later  I  dared  to  write  the  fol- 
lowing, mailed  at  Paris,  July  13,  1919. 

My  barracks  at  Beaune — the  front 
door  of  the  long,  one  story  structure 
now  has  pasted  upon  it  these  words, 
"cleaned,  inspected,  closed,"  words 
that  to  me  have  a  very  different  than 
the  ordinary  meaning,  after  ten  weeks 
sleeping  or  rather  trying  to  sleep  in- 
side. But  before  telling  what  took 
place  inside  I  must  briefly  mention 
some  of  the  work  outside,  how  after 
a  more  or  less  sleepless  night,  I  left 
the  barracks  every  morning  with  a 
feeling  of  relief  and  began  work  with 
the  colored  troops  in  the  third  area. 
There,  for  weeks  at  a  time,  I  never 
heard  a  profane  word  in  the  hut,  un- 
less it  might  have  been  the  oaths  of 
a  white  officer  drilling  the  troops  out- 
side the  hut.  And  during  the  ten 
weeks  of  a  contented,  happy  life — for 
no  one  can  keep  a  grouch  on  where 
every  one  is  laughing  and  is  so  care- 
free, like  a  lot  of  children,  only  once 
did  I  get  a  reminder  of  what  occurred 
in  my  barracks  during  the  long  hours 
almost  every  night.  Then  it  jarred 
me  somewhat  and  made  some  of  the 
colored  men  sitting  next  to  me  fairly 
gasp,  for  in  a  Y  hut  upon  a  Y  screen 
were  thrown  at  us  these  words: 

"God  damn  you,  keep  out  of  my 
office." 

The  enlisted  man  in  charge  of  the 
movies  must  have  known  what  was 
coming  and  only  the  night  before  I 
had  commended  my  men  on  their  de- 
cent conduct  in  this  regard. 

When  finally  the  colored  troops, 
some  800,  climbed  into  the  freight 
cars  on  their  way  home — the  "flying 
cooties"  left  the  same  day  in  comfort- 
able sleeping  coaches — when  my  men 
reached  down  to  me  as  I  walked  along 
the  lengthy  train  shaking  their  hands 
— they  were  not  allowed  to  slip  down 
and  cross  the  street  to  get  a  drink 
of  lemonade  freely  being  served  to  the 
white  troops,  for  the  day  was  hot — ■ 
when  the  train  pulled  out  and  I  went 
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back  to  the  empty  hut  where  I  had, 
for  ten  weeks  been  so  happy,  then  I 
cried  like  a  baby. 

My  barracks,  on  the  other  hand  so 
far  as  I  could  learn,  were  not  so  very 
different  from  other  barracks  in  this 
camp  of  10,000  men.  The  adjoining 
barracks  I  know  were  as  noisy  and 
from  inquiry  of  secretaries  trying  to 
sleep  in  more  distant  barracks  I  am 
satisfied  mine  was  just  an  average 
one.  And  the  officers  were  from  no 
one  locality  in  the  states,  though 
there  was  but  one  from  New  Eng- 
land, Massachusetts.  The  others  were 
from  Illinois,  California,  New  Jersey, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  Ohio,  of  those 
now  in  mind,  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
in  all.  There  were  also  several  Y 
men,  at  different  times,  but  most  of 
these  soon  sought  sleeping  quarters 
elsewhere,  in  Y  huts  and  storehouses. 
I  stood  by  till  the  last  officer  left, 
though  compelled  to  use  the  same 
wash  room  and  to  sleep  between 
blankets  that  came  from  a  common 
stock.  And  while  the  army,  I  know, 
has  thousands  of  clean,  noble  men, 
both  officers  and  enlisted  men,  it  also 
has  officers  of  the  character  of  my 
barrack  mates,  how  many  I  do  not  try 
to  determine. 

But  this  is  what  I  said  to  a  bunch 
just  before  leaving  Beaune;  "I  want 
to  talk  to  you  and  look  you  straight 
in  the  eye,  for  your  eyes  have  seen 
things  mine  have  not  and  possibly  my 
eyes  have  seen  things  yours  have  not. 
When  you  went  over  the  top  you  saw 
men  go  skulking  behind  trees,  hiding 
in  shell  holes,  trying  someway  to  get 
the  Hun  before  he  could  get  you. 
And  when  you  did  get  him  you  did 
him  up  so  he  will  never  make  believe 
dead  again.  Some  of  you  were  so 
tired,  from  long  waiting  and  nervous 
strain,  you  did  not  care  how  soon  the 
end  came.  You  had  but  one  life  to 
give  but  you  didn't  say  so.  You  acted 
as  if,  had  you  a  dozen,  you  would 
give  them  all.  And  you  did  things  to 
the  Huns  you  wish,  now  that  it  is  all 
over,  you  could  forget,  don't  you,  and 
some  things  you  did,  some  devilish 
things    you    don't    remember  doing, 


either.  But  they  were  done  and  can't 
be  undone,  no  matter  how  devilish 
they  were,  such  is  war. 

Now  look  me  straight  in  the  eye. 
You  also  came  into  my  barracks  late 
at  night  yelling  as  if  you  were  stick- 
ing a  lot  of  Huns.  You  say  you  didn't. 
Well,  your  comrades  did.  There  were 
lots  of  things  done  to  the  Huns  you 
yourself  did  not  do  and  you  won  the 
war,  didn't  you.  The  glory  for  doing 
that  is  yours  whether  you  will  or  no. 
Likewise,  there  were  lots  of  other 
things  also  done  you  yourself  did  not 
do  but  the  shame  of  it  is  yours, 
whether  you  will  or  no.  So,  these 
comrades  of  yours,  a  dozen  or  more 
of  them,  all  officers  came  stagger- 
ing into  my  barracks,  falling  over 
trunks  and  sprawling  over  cots  where 
some  more  of  your  comrades  were — 
no,  had  been  sleeping  for  hours.  And 
as  they  came  wavering  along,  in  single 
file,  in  the  dark,  one  reached  for  an 
electric  light,  turned  it  on,  and  with 
a  swing  and  a  whoop  sent  it,  like  a 
meteor,  flying  up  into  the  rafters  of 
the  barracks  where  it  caught,  shining 
down  and  making  me  blink  with  its 
brilliancy.  Then  they  started  in  mak- 
ing every  one  they  dared  to  approach 
sit  up  and  drink  from  their  bottles 
while  they  all  made  such  a  noise,  as 
to  raise  the  roof  and  be  heard  through 
the  open  windows  into  the  adjoining 
barracks  and  the  barracks  beyond. 

Before  going  out  that  night  one  of 
them  showed  me  with  pride  in  his 
face  the  photograph  of  his  loving  wife 
and  mother  at  home  and  the  group 
picture  of  his  little  ones  whose  bright 
eyes  smiled  up  in  his  face.  Another 
as  if  in  justification  of  his  present 
conduct,  told  me,  the  day  before,  he 
was  now  going  home  only  to  see  his 
sweetheart  married  to  another  man. 
Still  another,  early  in  the  evening,  re- 
ceived a  cablegram  telling  him  of  the 
death  of  his  intended.  And  with  the 
rest,  having  himself  become  hard- 
boiled,  came  staggering  in  a  "flying 
cootie." 

Once  back  in  the  barracks,  the 
drunken  Southerner  pulled  off  a 
lynching  bee  by  throwing  a  rope  over 
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a  rafter,  winding  the  end  around  his 
neck,  climbing  upon  a  small  box  and 
kicking  it  away,  to  show  how  'we  hang 
niggers  in  our  state.'  The  captain 
also  freely  criticised  the  conduct  of 
one  of  the  lieutenants  who  had  not 
yet  come  in,  saying  he  would  not 
stand  for  an  officer  ordering  a  ser- 
geant on  duty  so  the  officer  could 
meet  the  sergeant's  wife  alone. 

When  another  lieutenant  refused  to 
drink  with  them,  "Stew"  jumped  on 
him  and  in  the  fight  the  lieutenant's 
right  eye  -brow  was  cut  wide  open  by 
the  iron  heel  of  "Stew's"  shoe,  giving 
the  lieutenant  a  mark  for  life,  not 
received  where  he  once  had  been,  in 
the  Argonne. 

So  it  went,  for  two  hours  or  more, 
each  enumerating  the  different  houses 
of  ill  fame  they  had  just  visited  in 
Beaune  and  in  loud  tones  describing 
the  different  ones  and  the  personal 
charms  of  those  they  met  there.  Then, 
becoming  a  little  drowsy,  they  went 
out  into  the  wash  room  and  made  a 
self  application  of  the  prophylaxis 
treatment  that  seems  as  necessary  in 
the  army  as  a  mess  hall.  Yes,  more 
necessary,  for  it  claims  to  shield  the 
guilty  father  from  possibly  putting 
out  the  eyes  of  his  boy  baby,  from 
possibly  killing  his  little  unborn  girl, 
from  possibly  giving  to  his  true,  pa- 
tient, loving  wife  a  disease  worse  than 
death,  a  disease  that  makes  her  the 
executioner,  the  innocent  executioner 
of  her  own  and  the  children  of  her 
guilty  husband. 

These  officers,  then,  were  your  com- 
rades. Brave  men!  True,  brave 
enough  to  kill  a  hundred  Huns,  if 
need  be,  in  defense  of  their  country 
but  not  brave  enough  to  fight  their 
own  passions,  not  brave  enough  to 
fight  to  shield  from  disease  and  death 
their  wives  and  little  ones. 

Yes,  they  won  the  war,  they  licked 
the  Huns  but  the  Huns  will  come  back 
and  lick  all  creation  unless  some  bet- 
ter methods  of  creation  are  adopted. 
Half  of  the  young  men  of  draft  age 
in  this  war  were  found  misfits,  unfit 
to  fight,  and  these  comrades,  many  of 
them,  are  now  going  back  to  create 


another  generation  of  misfits.  If  the 
Huns  are  to  stay  licked  another  and 
better  standard  of  creation  must  be 
adopted  and  your  comrades  and  they 
only  are  the  ones  able  to  do  it.  It  is 
a  man's  job.  The  men  and  the  men 
only  have  got  the  grit  to  do  it  If 
they  want  to  leave  behind  them  more 
brave  boys,  another  generation  that 
can  again  lick  the  Huns,  if  need  be, 
then  they  must  adopt  the  single  stand- 
ard, conserve  their  strength,  have  the 
courage  not  only  to  live  it  themselves 
but  insist  that  their  children,  girls  as 
well  as  boys,  shall  live  it  as  their 
father  insisted  the  mother  of  his  chil- 
dren should." 

This  is  what  I  said  at  Beaune  and  I 
know  it  appears  like  preaching  but 
here  are  some  facts  upon  which  it  was 
based.  These  prophylaxis  stations 
were  in  all  the  camps.  At  Beaune 
there  were  several,  one  in  nearly  ev- 
ry  one  of  the  eight  areas.  At  these 
stations  medical  men  were  in  attend- 
ance throughout  the  night.  A  Y  man 
who  had  sleeping  quarters  near  by 
told  me  the  traffic  for  treatment  was 
such,  so  constant,  he  had  to  get  a 
room  elsewhere  in  order  to  get  sleep. 
Blanks  are  furnished  and  the  medical 
officer  is  required  to  make  out  week- 
ly venereal  reports.  One  of  these  I 
have.  The  report  gives  the  number 
of  new  cases,  the  number  of  old  cases, 
the  number  of  venereal  cases  occur- 
ring after  failure  to  take  treatment. 
When  the  young  man  has  exposed 
himself  to  the  disease  he  must  apply 
for  treatment  at  some  station  within 
three  hours.  If  he  neglects  to  do  this 
and  the  disease  developes  later,  he 
is  court  martialed,  not  for  exposing 
himself  but  for  failure  to  apply  for 
treatment.  The  treatment,  he  is  as- 
sured, is  nearly  100  per  cent,  efficient, 
though  it  would  seem  a  little  early 
yet  to  make  the  claim.  However,  in 
practice,  in  some  of  the  stations,  the 
treatment  was  left  to  the  young  men 
themselves.  The  medical  officer,  tired 
of  the  late  hours  and  disagreeable 
work,  somtimes  signed  up  a  lot  of 
blanks  in  advance  and  gave  them  out, 
saying,  "O,  go  treat  yourself."  This 
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last  I  got  from  a  man  in  the  service 
who  was  in  a  position  to  know.  Some 
ninety  cases  were  treated  at  one  sta- 
tion during  one  night. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  work  and 
in  the  face  of  an  order  that  any  sol- 
dier suffering  from  venereal  disease 
would  not  be  allowed  to  return  home 
till  cured,  in  one  camp  of  detention 
in  France  there  were,  about  July  1, 
1919,  12,000  soldiers  suffering  from 
venereal  diseases.  My  authority  for 
this  came  from  a  Hartford  Y  man 
whom  I  have  known  for  many  years. 
He  had  been  assigned  to  the  camp 
when  I  met  him.  I  have  written  to 
the  war  department  but  get  an  evas- 
ive answer,  as  follows:  "We  have  no 
records  of  the  number  on  July  1, 
1919."  Again  I  was  told  by  the  head 
of  one  of  the  departments  at  No.  12 
D'Aguesseau,  a  man  who  has  been 
cited  for  bravery  and  a  member  of  a 
noted  family  in  religious  work,  that 
1,000  American  women  were  also  be- 
ing detained  in  France  from  the  same 
cause.  This  statement  I  also  have 
tried  to  trace  to  its  source,  though  I 
have  implicit  faith  in  the  veracity  of 
my  informant,  but  official  figures  in 
these  cases  are  not  available. 

But  this  is  true.  My  information 
came  from  one  of  the  big  men  at 
headquarters  who  had  been  at  the 
camp.  The  officers  in  charge  of  the 
camp  told  him,  whether  the  officers 
meant  1.000  were  in  camp  at  the  time 
or  1,000  had  passed  through.  I  cannot 
say.  But  officers  who,  as  a  body,  were 
so  successful  in  stealing  young  Y  girls 
away  from  the  enlisted  men,  ought  to 
know  the  basis  of  their  report,  wheth- 
er or  not  it  was  true.  The  policy, 
however,  of  importing  and  using  Am- 
erican young  women  to  help  maintain 
the  morale  of  the  American  army  in 
France  by  promoting  promiscuous 
dancing,  Paris  style,  m  the  semi-dark- 
ness of  dimly  lighted  Y  huts  is  some- 
thing no  Y  secretary  should  have  had 
a  hand  in.  No  policy,  I  say,  should 
have  been  adopted  that  was  bound  to 
leave  such  a  trail  of  deplorable  re- 
sults as  this — one  thousand  venereal 
cases  reported  in  one  camp. 


Within  a  few  months  after  the  Am- 
erican troops  began  to  arrive  in  Paris 
General  Gorgas,  if  I  recall  the  figures 
correctly,  reported  that  one  out  of  ev- 
ery five  in  the  army  had  already  made 
himself  incapable  of  performing  mili- 
tary duty  from  these  same  diseases. 

At  a  hotel  in  Paris  where  a  co-work- 
er of  mine  for  several  months  roomed, 
this  took  place.  This  co-worker  was 
one  of  the  most  faithful  men  at  the 
base  warehouse  and  formerly  had 
been  a  paid  officer  of  a  Connecticut 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  I  know  of  no  reason 
to  douibt  his  veracity.  One  evening 
at  the  hotel  he  saw  an  American  offi- 
cer and  a  Y  girl  enter  the  room  next 
to  his  own.  The  disturbance  and  the 
noise  of  broken  glasses  during  the 
night  caused  him  to  speak  to  the 
landlady  in  the  morning  about  the 
two  he  saw  the  night  before. 

"Two!  Why,  there  were  three  Am- 
erican officers  and  three  American 
women,"  replied  the  landlady  as  she 
led  him  to  the  room,  in  a  condition 
too  disordei-ly  to  describe. 

There  were  times,  moments,  when 
it  seemed  to  me,  as  I  recalled  the 
money  blown  in  joy  riding,  expended 
for  low  class  entertainments  and 
called  for  by  the  one  item  of  salaries, 
there  were  moments  when  it  seemed 
as  if  the  authorities  were  as  reckless 
with  one  as  with  the  other,  as  reck- 
less both  with  American  money  and 
with  American  morals. 

Surely,  army  life,  in  the  living, 
gradually  eliminates  the  element  of 
morality.  ,  ' 

IX. 

CHIEF  SECRETARY  LOST  HIS 
HEAD. 

The  reader  can  judge  from  the  fore- 
going whether  I  was  justified  in 
writing  to  The  Hartford  Courant,  urg- 
ing the  parents  of  American  girls  not 
to  send  their  daughters  to  France 
under  the  conditions  existing  there  in 
the  spring  of  1919.  When  a  copy  of 
this  letter  reached  Paris  I  was  at  once 
called  on  the  carpet.  On  entering 
the  office  of  Chief  Secretary  Carter, 
head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  both  Mr.  Car- 
ter and  a  lawyer  acquaintance  of  his 


began  in  a  most  vigorous,  breathless 
manner  to  accuse  me  of  various 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  the  cause 
for  which,  for  fully  ten  minutes,  I  was 
totally  ignorant.  Then  thrusting  a 
copy  of  The  Courant  under  my  eyes 
both  Mr.  Carter  and  the  lawyer  sat 
down  and  rested  from  their  labors, 
apparently  winded. 

"Yes,"  again  said  Mr.  Carter,  com- 
ing to  his  feet,  having  forgotten  some- 
thing, "and  I  understand  you  have 
been  trying  for  a  long  time  to  get  over 
here  but  for  some  reason  they  would 
not  let  you  come.  But  what  I  now 
want  to  know  is,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  this  so  I  can  decide  what 
to  do  with  you." 

My  fate  clearly  was  in  his  hands. 
So  I  mildly  replied  that  the  only  reas- 
on I  had  been  rejected  so  many  times 
was  my  age. 

"And  I  want  to  say  to  you"  said 
Mr.  Carter  fiercely,  "if  it  was  not  for 
your  age  I  would  thrash  you  this 
minute." 

O,  why  was  my  age  to  be  again 
brought  up  against  me  to  prevent  my 
performing  some  service,  some  ser- 
vice for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  return  for 
the  intensive  weeks  of  athletic  train- 
ing given  me  months  before  at  Colum- 
bia and  at  Springfield.  I  still  felt 
I  had  retained  some  of  the  benefits 
of  that  training  and  would  then  and 
there  gladly  have  conferred  some  of 
those  benefits  upon  Mr.  Carter  him- 
self. So,  as  he  again  sat  down  behind 
his  desk,  I  walked  up  in  front  of  it, 
easily  within  thrashing  distance  of 
him,  and  shaking  the  fore-finger  of  my 
right  fist  in  his  face  I  told  him  he  had 
been  saying  things  to  me  that  were 
not  true  and  that  he  did  not  know 
half  that  was  going  on  right  under 
his  nose.  Then  I  counted  off  instance 
after  instance  of  the  things  he  ought 
to  have  known  aibout  but  apparently 
didn't,  things  the  time  limit  allowed 
me  to  touch  upon  but  Iriefly,  till  he 
sat  back  and  took  the  count,  com- 
pletely silenced.  But  I  continued  to 
give  him  hints  of  what  I  could  tell  him 
if  he  wanted  to  know.  But  he  never 
asked  and  has  not  unto  this  day.  He 


did  not  want  to  know. 

Suddenly,  as  if  coming  to  himself, 
he  asked  me  to  step  into  the  next 
room  for  a  moment.  Calling  me  back 
both  Mr.  Carter  and  the  lawyer  re- 
ceived me  then  with  smiles  and  spoke 
to  me  like  a  couple  of  cooing  doves. 

"Let's  see,  you  were  in  the  Spanish 
war,  weren't  you?  And  you  were  in- 
structor for  years  in  the  Hartford 
gym,"  etc.,  etc.,  Soon  both  excused 
themselves  as  being  very  busy  and 
pleasantly  left  me  with  Judge  Some- 
body of  the  committee  on  conciliation 
or  some  such  job.  He  tried  to  smooth 
down  the  fuzz  on  my  bald  head  that, 
for  a  time  had  been  standing  straight 
up,  and  volunteered  the  opinion: 

"Yes,  Mr.  Carter  evidently  lost  his 
head." 

I  felt,  just  then,  it  would  have  been 
a  good  thing  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  if, 
months  before,  it  also  had  lost  it's 
head.  However,  nothing  more  came 
of  the  matter.  I  knew  too  much,  too 
much  to  be  sent  home  for  telling  the 
truth,  even  aibout  Mr.  Carter's  pet 
plan. 

Months  before,  in  the  Wesley  Metho- 
dist church  in  Paris,  Mr.  Carter  had 
said  to  me  as  well  as  to  two  hundred 
or  more  other  Y  men  and  women: 

"While  you  are  in  France  I  cannot 
grant  any  of  you  a  personal  interview, 
my  time  is  so  taken  up,  but  if  you 
will  now  come  forward  to  the  plat- 
form I  will  shake  hands  with  you." 

Complying  with  this  suggestion,  in 
single  file  we  all  passed  in  review. 
From  that  day  I  never  expected  to  be 
granted  a  second  interview  but  I  was, 
without  application  on  my  part.  But 
when  conditions  in  Paris  and  parts  of 
France  impelled  me  to  act  I  sent  word 
to  him  by  a  close  friend  of  his.  This 
friend,  however,  as  before  stated,  nev- 
er visited  the  camp  nor  the  hut,  to 
my  knowledge,  where  I  reported  those 
conditions  as  existing. 

In  connection  with  the  letter  to  The 
Courant  I  was  also  incidentally  call- 
ed before  the  committee  on  discipline. 
But  in  this  case  as  well  as  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Carter  and  in  the  case  of  Judge 
Somebody,  when  I  began  to  tell  what 
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I  knew  and  what  I  could  tell  them  if 
they  wanted  to  know,  with  one  accord 
they  all  lost  interest.  Unto  this  day 
not  one  of  them  has  asked  for  further 
light  in  welfare  work  and  all  of  them 
left  Paris  and  quit  France  long  be- 
fore I  did.  They  did  not  want  to 
know  of  conditions  that  ought  to  have 
been  abated,  the  responsibility  for 
which  rested  upon  their  shoulders. 


X. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  then,  as  Lloyd 
George  said  of  his  own  country's  con- 
duct of  the  war,  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  final- 
ly muddled  through.  True,  it  blunder- 
ed. In  spots  its  secretaries  were 
clown  right  dishonest.  But  the  great 
service  it  actually  did  render  was  far 
above  and  beyond  any  similar  ser- 
vice the  army  itself  could  have  ren- 
dered. And  the  list  of  killed  and  the 
wounded  in  the  trench  areas  also 
ihows  the  Y  men  and  women  stood 
well  abreast  of  the  army  in  physical 
courage.  In  moral  courage  the  im- 
mensely ovenpowerful  influence  of  the 
army  is  clearly  seen  in  the  Y  fail- 
ures in  this  respect. 

To  file  a  bill  of  particulars,  in  the 
leave  area  service  no  one  has  had  a 
word  but  of  praise  for  this.  In  the 
free  excursions  in  and  about  Paris 
and  other  places  the  enlisted  men 
were  grateful  it  in  fact  they  did  not 
say  so.  In  the  educational  work  the 
scheme  was  so  well  organized  as  to 
warrant  the  army  in  taking  over  the 
whole  business,  and,  by  the  way,  with- 
out reimbursing  the  Y  for  the  four  or 
five  millions  of  dollars  expended  in 
the  foundation  work.  The  entertain- 
ments given  by  the  thousands,  freely 
given,  notwithstanding  the  smut  and 
blood,  were  fully  up  to  the  standards 
of  the  army.  It  got  what  it  called 
for.  In  the  hotel  and  restaurant  ser- 
vice the  enlisted  man  on  leave  was 
enabled  to  sipend  his  pay  to  good  ad- 
vantage and  the  canteen  service,  with 
all  its  lack  of  tact  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  secretaries,  was  far  more  sat- 
isfactory than  any  commissary  service 
the  army  ever  had.    Take  the  Y  ac- 


tivities as  a  whole,  they  were  far,  far 
better  than  the  army  itself  could  or 
ever  did  do.  The  army,  the  benefic- 
iary of  this  great  trust,  therefore  has 
no  luck  coming. 

But  how  about  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  creators  of  this  fund.  What 
statement  have  the  trustees  of  this 
fund  to  make  to  them.  Did  they  safe- 
guard this  sacred  trust  as  they  would 
their  own  money?  The  answer  must 
be,  no.  Did  they,  in  the  rush  and  hur- 
ry of  war  conditions,  safe  guard  the 
money  with  the  ordinary  means  at 
hand  over  a  large  part  of  the  area 
covered  by  their  activities?  In  many 
cases  the  answer  still  must  be,  no. 
Did  these  trustees,  notwithstanding 
these  defects  in  service,  do  what  the 
American  people  called  upon  th&m  to 
do,  serve  the  army  with  reasonable 
success?  The  answer  is,  most  em- 
phatically, yes. 

What,  therefore,  is  the  duty  of  these 
trustees  towards  the  American  people 
in  making  a  final  report  to  them? 
First,  frankly  and  as  fully  as  possible, 
tell  how  much  money  was  stolen.  The 
accounting  department  can  tell.  The 
accountants  know  of  the  deficit  at  the 
hut  where  I  was  first  assigned,  of  the 
6,000  francs  stolen  from  the  hut  where 
I  was  next  assigned  and  of  the  17,- 
000  franc  deficit  my  division  head  ad- 
mitted had  been  discovered  and  which 
because  of  his  own  negligence,  he 
offered  to  reimburse  the  treasury. 
These  deficits  and  thefts  the  account- 
ing department  knows  of,  for  in  two 
of  the  cases  I  told  them  and  in  the 
third  case  the  treasurer  told  me.  If- 
in  my  individual  experience,  during 
the  few  months  service  these  cases 
arose,  how  many  other  cases  of  theft 
must  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  six  or  eight  thousand  other  secre- 
taries. In  the  loose  system  of  book- 
keeping allowed  at  the  huts  many 
cases  of  theft  doubtless  were  cov- 
ered up,  but  at  headquarters  an  in- 
vestigation would  uncover  many. 

Furthermore,  no  bank  books  will 
balance  after  a  thief  has  cleaned  out 
the  vaults.  Some  entry,  true  or  false, 
must  be  made  to  make  the  books  bal- 
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ance.  When  the  final  financial  state- 
ment is  made  up  let  the  entries  cov- 
ering these  losses  from  theft  state  the 
fact. 

Again,  admit  that  the  taking  over 
from  the  army  of  several  hundred, 
possibly  thousands  of  enlisted  men  to 
handle  and  help  distribute  the  fund 
created  for  their  benefit  was  not  only 
a  mistake  in  applying  the  principles 
of  equity  but  tended  to  lower  the 
standard  of  honesty  among  welfare 
workers  generally.  The  army  stand- 
ard of  honesty  in  such  dealings  is  no- 
toriously lower  than  that  in  ordinary 
civil  life. 

Furthermore,  and  far  more  to  be  re- 
getted,  was  the  action  taken  in  bring- 
ing over  a  small  army  of  women  most- 
ly young  girls  willing  to  dance,  under 
the  impression  that  by  their  presence 
in  the  camps  they  could  counteract 
the  slump  in  the  morale  of  the  army. 
But  you  can't  dance  discipline  into  an 
army.  Mr.  Carter  and  General  Per- 
shing have  forgotten  something  of 
their  younger  days  if  they  now  ima- 
gine morale  in  an  army  is  maintained 
by  pressing  its  cheeks  against  those 
of  pretty  young  girls  in  a  whirl  of 
dancing.  Army  discipline  is  built  up 
from  sterner  stuff.  Whatever  may 
have  been  found  necessary  for  the 
English  army  in  India  and  for  the  Am- 
erican army  in  the  Philippines,  Mr. 
Carter  and  General  Pershing  never 
should  have  enlisted  American  girls 
to  be  used  to  combat  the  evil  bound 
to  prevail  in  the  American  army  in 
France.  The  morale  of  homesick,  mel- 
ancholy men  is  not  maintained  by 
maudlin  "mothering,"  either. 

Neither  should  these  mistakes  and 
failures  be  explained  away  upon  a  five 
or  ten  per  cent,  basis,  only  five  or  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  fund  stolen,  only  five 
or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  secretaries 
dishonest,  only  five  or  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  young  girls  gone  wrong.  No, 
even  one  soul  lost  through  a  mistake 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  must  be  accounted 
for  in  the  final  reckoning. 

The  thing  to  do  is  this,  not  to  de- 
fend the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  so  much  as  to  in- 
sist that  in  its  willingness,  its  zeal 


to  serve  in  the  great  struggle,  some- 
thing the  creators  of  the  trust  fund 
will  never  forget,  it  got  into  bad  com- 
pany; that  but  for  the  army  influence 
profanity  and  vulgarity  would  never 
have  appeared  in  its  entertainments; 
that  but  for  army  orders  the  prophy- 
laxis stations  in  the  Y  hotels  never 
would  have  been  allowed  to  exist  as 
recruiting  stations  for  further  immor- 
ality; that  but  for  army  approval  and 
possibly  original  suggestion  American 
girls  would  never  have  been  brought 
over  to  be,  as  the  enlisted  men  every- 
where complained,  to  be  stolen  by 
such  a  body  of  men  as  the  officers 
proved  themselves  to  be,  a  body  of 
men  who  first  used  the  Y  largely  for 
the  purposes  of  cashing  fraudulent 
checks  and  who  later,  in  court  martial 
convictions,  made  for  themselves  a 
record  for  dishonorable  conduct  un- 
equalled by  any  similar  body  of  men 
the  world  ever  saw. 

In  the  future  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will 
continue  to  be  the  one  and  only  relig- 
ious organization  that  offers  a  home  to 
young  men  the  world  over.  Away 
from  home,  in  foreign  countries,  there 
is  nothing,  in  any  organized  body  of 
men,  secret  or  open  that  can  compare 
with  this  feature  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
service.  And  at  home  the  war  has 
opened  up  a  field,  till  now  an  un- 
known field  of  service,  unknown  in  its 
magnitude  and  necessity,  the  work  of 
making  the  human  method  of  creation 
something  more  than  50  per  cent, 
efficient.  Most  machines  that  turn 
out  fifty  per  cent,  of  misfits  are  soon 
thrown  into  the  scrap  heap,  yet  one- 
half  of  American  young  men,  when 
the  draft  came,  were  found  unfit  to 
fight.  Here,  then,  is  the  future  field 
of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service  In  its  spiritual 
aims,  not  yet  broad  enough  but  nev- 
ertheless, today  the  broadest  and 
most  far  reaching  religious  organiza- 
tion in  the  world.  Combined  with  this 
service  it  must  and  will  also  become 
the  greatest  agency  for  perfecting  the 
body  of  man.  The  adoption  a  gener- 
ation ago  of  the  single  standard  in 
monetary  matters,  together  with  the 
more  recent  reserve  bank  features, 
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enabled  our  country  to  withstand  the 
financial  stress  of  the  recent  struggle. 
The  adoption  in  the  home  of  the  sin- 
gle standard  of  living,  together  with 
the  conservation  of  energy  surely  to 
fiollow,  will  enafble  our  country  \to 
withstand  any  stress,  warlike  or  other 
wise,  in  store  for  us.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A 
today  is  the  one  and  only  organization 
in  the  field,  ready  for  this  service. 

Finally,  face  the  mistakes.  Don't 
dodge,  don't  try  to  cover  them  uip. 
They  are  known.  Two  millions  of 
young  Americans,   now   back  home, 


know  of  them.  So,  ring  out,  repudiate 
the  service  that  led  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
to  descend  to  things  it  never  did  be- 
fore in  any  country,  and  never  would 
have,  in  France,  but  for  army  contact 
and  control.  Then,  ring  in,  rise  and 
renew  the  world-wide  work  of  making 
healthy  the  human  body  and,  with 
influences  incontaminated,  hasten  the 
coming  of  the  single  standard  of  liv- 
ing. It  is  coming,  coming  as  surely 
as  "In  Hell,  Shut  In,"  I  saw  in  1914 
the  peace  of  the  League  of  Nations 
must  come,  was  coming. 
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